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UNLIGHT, cod liver oil, and 
rickets are the theme of John 
C. Gebhart, director of the depart- 
ment of social] welfare of the New 
York Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor (p, 85). 


COPIES of the brief prepared by 
Mary W. Dewson in the District of 
Columbia minimum wage case (p. 
74) may be secured from the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, 44 East 
23 Street, New York. ; 


GORDON HAMILTON (p. 98) is 
secretary of the sub-committee on 
feeble-mindedness which’ has been 
making a special analysis for the 
New York Charity Organization 
Society. 

ALICE SALOMON, writing from 
Berlin, adds a chapter to the story 
of the disaster to German social 
work resulting from the fall of the 
mark (p. 87). On December 15, 


1922, she wrote of Pensions and the 


Mark. 

{Sus ati 
THE INARTICULATE young 
couples on park benches in the 
spring find a spokesman in Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge, clinical psy- 
chologist for the Women’s Protec- 
tive League of Cleveland, whose 
story ‘“Bullieve Me!” (p. 77), like 
that of Estelle and Sam in the 
March 15 Survey, furnishes many 
pointers for caseworkers, 
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Further details on page 79 


e fall of 1921 Martin Tabert set out from a North 
ota farm to see the world, working as he went to 
tch his money as far as he could. In Florida, 
ember, the money ran out. He was arrested 
a freight, fined $25, and jailed because he 
His family sent the money, but Sheriff J. 

‘allahassee returned the letter, scrawled 
Six weeks later came word that Mar- 
‘in a lumber camp of “malaria and other 
_ Behind these simple outlines of a tragic 
ven more tragic system, gradually re- 
family in the cautious letters of fellow “ con- 
iad seen him die. The “ other complications ” 


2 edt in swamp water, poor food and 
finally the lashes of a four-inch leather strap 
popcnot the lumber company which had 


jle, which may explain the return of Mar- 
_ The charges, substantiated by a personal 
State Attorney G. Grimson, of North Da- 


€ mbly, ae expressed its indignation and 
he rged the § sovereign state of Florida with its 

espa the commission of such abuses in 
of the Florida legislature, which 
vend for a legislative inquiry as the 


fin the medieval brutality of the 
stem i to which - case of Martin 
effort of the 
ns and Fiiedn Labs to harm- 


the state through an 
. % ‘S é ¥ 
¥ Ns 
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effective organization of prison industries. At the call of this 
committee seventeen states sent representatives to a conference 
in Washington late in March at which emphasis was laid on 
the ‘“states’ use” plan for prison labor. This involves the 
allocation of particular industries to particular states, and the 
exchange of surplus prison-made commodities between the 
states for institutional and general governmental use. A 
standing committee was formed to facilitate this exchange, 
and another to prepare standard specifications for the goods 
in question. The National Committee has made no small 
progress toward substituting, for the futile disciplinary ges- 
ture of the older prison workshops, a manufacturing enter- 
prise which is both psychologically and economically sound. 
It regards this conference as the turning point in the search 
for a practical and just solution of the prison labor problem. 
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HE New York legislature is still vitally concerned to 
keep the wells of learning pure and undefiled. A bill 
“to amend the Education Law, in relation to history text 
books,” is now pending. It provides that: “‘ No text book 
shall be used or designated for use in the schools of any city, 
union, free-school district or common school district of the 
state which (a) ignores, omits, discounts, or in any manner 
belittles, ridicules, distorts, questions, doubts, or denies the 
events leading up to the declaration of American independ- 
ence, or connected with the American revolution, or the spirit 
and determination with which the United States of America 
has established, defended and maintained its rights as a free 
nation against foreign interference, encroachment and aggres- 
sion; or (b) ignores, omits, discounts or in any manner be- 
littles, ridicules, falsifies, distorts, questions, doubts or denies 
the deeds and accomplishments of the noted American 
patriots, or questions the worthiness of their motives, or casts 
aspersions on their lives. “The commissioner of education 
shall supervise the enforcement of this law and he shall with- 
hold all public school moneys from any city or district © 
which, in his judgment, wilfully omits and refuses to enforce 
the provisions of this article, after due notice, so often and 
so long as such wilful omission and refusal shall, in his judg-. 


- ment, continue.” 
one step further. 
~ satisfies the majority and enact that book into law. Then 


Eventually the legislature will haveltgin 
It will have to select the text book that 


teachers will know just what er are expected to > teach — 
until the next election, at any rate! 


& 


HE war still goes on, meanwhile, in San José, California, 
where the board of trustees of the Carnegie Library have 


just banned three books on American history, on the ground 


that they were insufficiently patriotic. Since two of the books 
were written by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, 
arch-patriot, friend and fellow-historian of T. R. himself, it 
seems likely that no history book can ever be found that will 
be satisfactory to the “ best minds.” Moreover, the Ameri- 
can Classical League is still fighting the Germans. The league 
has been making inquiries in the schools and colleges as to the 
extent to which American graduate students use foreign 
languages. In these inquiries Latin, Greek, French, Spanish 
and Italian are named, but “German is carefully avoided. So 
once again it is demonstrated that the Humanists are human- 


istic in name, only! 


O the list of large cities with community chests which 

_ raise their budgets, add San Francisco and St. Louis. 
Except for the small city of San José, the Pacific Coast has 
been surprisingly unsuccessful in the large gesture—typically 
Western, you might say—of the community chest. Neither 
Portland nor Seattle has had an altogether happy experience 
with it. But San Francisco has raised more than its budget 
of approximately two million dollars, and is particularly 
pleased to discover that more than 100,000 persons, instead 
of an estimated 54,000, had a share in giving. St. Louis, 
after twelve years’ effort at correlating social forces, has held 
an equally successful campaign, raising well over a million 
dollars with a generous oversubscription. There was a 
wholesome air of experiment about the enterprise: only forty 
of the ninety-four agencies in’the Community Council took 
part in the fund, the Catholic and Jewish agencies waiting 
to be shown. The Survey will shortly publish a review of 
the steps by which St. Louis reached this point in community 
achievement, which suggests how sound underpinning and a 
maturing spirit of cooperation contribute to the success of 


joint financing.’ 


RANKS and quacks have had all too large a share in 
gratifying the public’s curiosity as to its health and ill- 

ness. Frequently those who were in the thick of the fight 
against disease have had scant time to devote to popular edu- 
cation for health. It is, therefore, of special interest and im- 
portance that the American Medical Association has changed 
its earlier policies and is coming out of a narrowly profes- 
sional bailiwick of healing the sick to the larger preserves of 
teaching the well how to keep well. Hygeia, the new month- 
ly magazine of the association intended primarily for lay 
readers, has just made its initial bow with a program of the 
broadest character. ‘“‘ Hygeia,” its editors anriounce, “ will 


not be devoted exclusively to questions concerning the pre- 


vention of disease, though these matters will bulk largely 


in its columns. It is to be a medical journal for the general 


i egaee It will deal GRAY sates discoveries that are n 
employed, or that may in the future be used in the preven ntio 
or cure of disease, and with economic, social, political, indu 
trial, and educational problems so far as they have a bearin 


upon the health and welfare of the people.” Armed with th 
scientific authority of the official medical organization, Hy 
geia has an unrivaled opportunity to bring about that ¢ 
ordination of medical effort and enlightened public opinio 


upon which the progress of the health movement must 
based. ast 
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HE biennial struggle between the proponents of socia 
progress and the inertia of legislatures has been in ful 
swing during the past months. Generally speaking, the lay 
and professional groups which seek the passage of such law: 
find it difficult to present an effective front. Sectarianism it 
social work still hampers unity of effort. Such experiment 
as the Indiana Committee on Social Legislation are there 
fore significant. Hurriedly organized in January, this com 
mittee could expect to have little immediate influence o1 
the general assembly in its brief session. But it has establishes 
itself as a factor in the social resources of the state. The de 
cision to make it a permanent organization with a full-tim 
executive, In preparation for the session two years hence ane 


‘those which follow, is a practical recognition of the need fo 


persistent and far-sighted effort to clarify opinion and one 


it to a working focus. 


S cross-continent commuters leave the greater uglines 
of outlying Chicago and the lesser ugliness of Gary 
journeying eastward, there is a brief glimpse of unspoiled lak 
front in the dune-lands. It is good news that the Genera 
Assembly of Indiana has at last provided funds to presery 
the dunes as a state park. According to press reports, th 
success of the effort to safeguard them was due to the coher 
ence of a small legislative group from the northwest of th 
state ‘‘ which as usual got about everything that the corne 
county desired.” Perhaps a similar bloc technique will b 
needed to transmute into reality the twenty proposals fo 
new or enlarged state parks in Illinois, put forward th 
Friends of Our Native Landscape, at least one of which ha 
been urged for ten years or more. All of them are char gl 
described in a brochure published by that organizat 
Chicago which should have a wide circulation, not o 
Illinois, but among those provincial easterners and westerne1 
who are inclined to believe that there is no really in estin 
American scenery to be found between the Appalachi 
the Rockies. 


HE female of the species, it appears, is more pz 
than the male. President Harding and his good 

Dr. Sawyer and Mr. Brown, proposed a Depart 

Public Welfare as part of the reorganization of the 


was some onic for the suggestion. It wa sete 
Woman Patriot Publishing Company to reve its: t 
wardness. Protesting against the projected Amer 
of Mme. Kalinina, wife of the Soviet president, 
tigable organization charged, in the — 


ous. 


| The Bar and the Brewers 


¥ OW deep a Dutchman’s draft should be is the question 
| back of the visit to this country of E. van der Meulen 
N. A. de Vries, both members of the executive committee 


1 spend three or four months in this country. They will 
back with data not only as to’ American stomachs and 
ous systems and thirst and jails and hospitals and civil 
iberties and stills and such: but also with some very interest- 
cross sections of the American mind and its every-day 
its—our proneness, for example, to roll on the tongue 


tongue be dry or wet. Or wants to be. The old bogey in 
early days of the compensation movement that 99 per 
sent of industrial accidents were due to the carelessness of 

le men has its counterpart in the vast company of alcoholic 
young girls that make up the imaginative ballet of your ardent 
oF onent of the eighteenth amendment. And vice versa. At 
end of the first week, the Dutch investigators had found 


Ban of personal freedom that co had all but 
to think that the American Bar Association was an 
0 of the United States Brewers. 
tarting out i in New York, such inquirers could easily roll 
affirmative or negative opinions, aecording to the preju- 
; with which they started in, like a snow ball, which 
il be round and full and convincing to themselves by the 
vey reached San Francisco. But to get at the facts is 
ch more exacting task. With the thoroughness of Hol- 
may be expected to endeavor to get away from 
rationalizations; and they may find they can 


cing Pecan inventory of the actual results of 
pone piece of social legislation ever enacted in 
| ne which has touched the habits, the 


’ “The British method would have been to 
ange commission draw up a blue book 


sin the way of a toa agency We eine 
ppraisal are evident. With us, such an 
m an especial charge upon the great founda- 
ed to the advancement of the social welfare 
resources a d habits for large-scale research. It 


1 1 for such endowments. 
aA , 


eping allegations which take character from whether the. 
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Does California Care? 

ALIFORNIA has won notable success in the long hard 

fight for progress. It has put the progressive spirit to 
work. It has adopted social legislation conceived in a 
broadly liberal spirit; it has set up the mechanism to put 
these laws into effect; a well-balanced system of commis- 
sions and other state agencies, dividing the field of social 
welfare along organic lines. ‘Their achievements have put 
California in the forefront of the states. 

The whole structure is now jeopardized. Governor Friend 
W. Richardson has presented to the legislature an “economy” 
budget which abolishes the Commission of Immigration and 
Housing, whose brilliant work is described on p. 75; kills 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections; reduces the 
Industrial Welfare Commission, which administers minimum 
wage legislation, to complete ineffectiveness; eliminates the 
preventive work of the Industrial Accident Commission and 
the State Board of Health; cuts widows’ pensions, the State 
Library funds for the purchase of new books, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which collects wages for employes who 
have been defrauded and enforces the eight-hour and child- 
labor laws; cripples the teachers’ colleges; wipes out state 
supervision of physical education; destroys the pest control 
and other preventive work of the Department of Agriculture, 
and cuts right and left into other state services. 

The budget may have been acted upon by the time these 
words are read. If the governor’s recommendations are sus- 
tained the wastage of accumulated experience and the loss of 
momentum which will result will cost the state far more than 
the money which it proposed to save during the next two 
years. 

So much would be true whatever the motive of the pro- 
posed economy. ‘The special irony of the situation lies in the 
fact that the public utility corporations, not the individual 
tax-payer, benefit by the reduction in state expenditures. Since 
1910 California has operated under a dual system of taxation. 
Public utility corporations, relieved of all local taxation on 
operative property, pay a fixed percentage of gross revenue to 
the state. Private and personal property is taxed only for 
city and county purposes. The state tax is adjusted every two 
years; naturally every effort to increase it to a point where it 
bears an equitable relation to local tax rates is bitterly con- 
tested by the corporations. The Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fé Railroads brought suit to invalidate the increase which 
was levied in 1921 after a hammer-and-tongs fight: some 
$5,000,000 of taxes are thus withheld from use. Governor 
Richardson’s economy program is essentially a concession to 
the same interests which Hiram Johnson, in his early crusad- 
ing days, drove for the time being out of their entrenched 
position in California politics. 

“ These are dark days for us in California,” writes a corre- 
spondent of the Survey. “ Practically every position which 
carries direct contact to the people in any educational way 
has been eliminated,” writes another. The California Con- 
ference of Social Work has centered its effort especially on 
saving the State Board of Charities and Corrections and the 
Commission of Housing and Immigration. Both, as it hap- 
pens, are made up of unpaid commissioners. It is proposed 
to transfer the duties of the State Board to a subdivision of 
the Board of Control, a body of three, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, which prepares the biennial budget. ‘‘ The appeal for 
the retention of the State Board of Charities,” says the con- 
ference, “is an appeal for freedom for the humanitarian 
policies of the state—freedom from financial control, freedom 
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iy from: political dratiel ceo to make appeal to pe 
Ni -opinion—direct and dO i 
- mission of Immigration and Housing is doubly attack 
has already turned over its immigrant education sectic 
the State Board of Education, but the Americanization service 
of that board would now be wiped out. 


The work of the 


It is proposed to 
divide its other functions between the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Board of Health, but each of these buréaus has 
its normal income sharply cut. 

Newspaper reports indicate that the Governor has been 
won over to the restoration of a part of the commission’s 
allowance. ‘The budget law gives him the right to veto 
the appropriation bill as a whole or to strike out any specific 
items which meet with his disfavor. An appropriation to 
which he is opposed must command a two-thirds vote in the 
legislature to assure its passage over his veto. On Governor 
Richardson rests the major responsibility for deciding 
whether California is to face about and, for the next two 


years, to march backward. 


New Plans for an Old Conference 


N SPITE of the fact that the table d’hote program of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of Social Work is “a 
return to the good old days of the smaller conferences, when 
there were no distracting choices,” as one veteran puts: it, 
there will be novel elements a-plenty. 

For one thing, there will be on each day one session at 
which research specialists will present their newest discoveries. 
On the Health day, for instance, the director of the Health 
Department Laboratories of New York City, Dr. William 
H. Park, will speak on Promising Fields of Medical Research 
Bearing on Public Health. 

‘An effort will be made to give prominence to subjects 
which have heretofore been slighted, such as the rural social 
problem, which has had no special section since the Pittsburgh 
Conference in 1917, and the Negro problem. On the Health 
day Major Moton of Tuskegee will preside at a group meet- 
ing on Social Health Problems in Rural Communities, at 
which there will be papers in both of these subject fields. 

New also is the special day on Public Opinion, of which 
John H. Finley, associate editor of the New York Times, 
is chairman. 
What the Press Thinks of Social Work, and on Why Social 
Ideals have Failed to Permeate Public Opinion. 

There will be notable speakers from abroad, On chee: 
dustry evening there will be an address by James J. Mallon, 
who succeeded Canon Barnett, the original head worker of 
‘Toynbee Hall, the oldest social settlement in the world, 


though founded four years later than the Conference of Social 


Work. Mr. Mallon will speak on Industry as a Basic Factor 
in Social Welfare. 

Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School, who 
has charge of the day on Law and Government, is a somewhat 
new conference figure. One interesting subject on his day 
is the Passing of the Stone Age in Care and Custody. Mrs. 
Woolley of Detroit, who is chairman for The School, is not 
yet well known to the conference, but Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, president of Cornell University, who is chairman for 
Health; Rev. John A. Ryan of the Catholic University at 
Washington, chairman for Industry; Mrs. John M. Glenn 
of New York, an ex-president of the conference, who is chair- 
_ man for the Church; and Porter R. Lee, director of the New 
York School of Social Work, who i is chairman for the Home, 


di 


‘ney holding unconstitutional the state law which permit 


There will be papers on What the Public, and. 
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of many of the greatest organizations for good which 
NOW 
modern world knows. 


Wag, , 
More Houses tis i" 


GAINST a background of severe shortage iat rig 
rents, New York has seen since February, 178 
astonishing volume of new house building. When par 
exemption. from Jocal taxation was granted new resider 
buildings, the effect was instantaneous. T hroughout 19 das 
plans were filed at the average rate of $6,000,000 a week. 
The tide rose even higher in 1922; by the end of the yea 
over $700,000,000 had been pledged to new housing. 1T 
was great activity in the sale of building lots. Because of 
fact that New York has full valuation of real estate ane 7 
comparatively high tax rate, these lots were purchased maii ly 
by persons intending to improve them and not by ole 
That so large a building program should be undertaken 
under the adverse conditions existing was a matter of surprise a 
Many predicted that the rent restriction laws would 
resentful owners of buildings to leave the business. WwW; 
of mechanics rose to abnormal heights. Many were and : 
in receipt of wages 30 per cent to 50 per cent in excess 0 
union scale. Building materials soared to prices higher t 
in wartime. Nevertheless, new building plans were being 
filed daily. Investors were impressed by the fact that 
ordinary buildings the tax exemption would within the 1 
year period save them one-third of the cost of construction 
The decision of Supreme Court Justice John Bh I 


& 


this exemption came as a shock, therefore, to both buile 
and tenants. Before the passage of the law the ablest 
stitutional lawyers were consulted by various in 
bodies. They were practically unanimous in the bel f 
the law would be constitutional. "ee 

It will be remembered that the city had a surplus ae he 
ing, some good and some bad, but sufficient to provide accom- 
modations for at least a quarter million people, b fore 
the United States entered the war. ‘The abnormal pressu 
on city living quarters which was felt during the war d ds 
at once result, therefore, in a shortage in New Yor as 
was not until about January 1, 1920, that a real d 1 ox 
curred, though the anticipated shortage had already ¢ 
increase in rates. 


program. The waths of bide mechanics and the 
building materials were so high that no one could cou 
a profit in producing buildings, The legislature of 191 ) 
passed rent restriction laws which practically seeur 
in their homes as long as they paid the rental which 
previously been paying; such legislation did not t : 
courage building. With a view to meeting the sit 
created, Governor Smith called an extrionginery a 
the legislature, which met September 20, 1920, 4 
an amendment to the tax law which permitted cal 
ing boards partially to exempt new residence buil 
local taxation until January 1932. The exem tion : 
ited to $5,000 per family and to $1,000 per 
putting a premium on the construction o 
rooms) and the measure was permissive, — rh 

. , i nf ed 
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ate Division ee the Supreme Court has re- 
, and though a further appeal may be taken, 
sions A clearly that the law will finally be upheld. 


ya eae which met in September, 1921, arranged for the 
appointment of a Committee on Unemployment and Business 
yc es. Owen D. Young was its chairman; the other mem- 
s were Clarence M. Woolley, Joseph H. Defrees,, Mat- 
Woll, Mary Van Kleeck, and Edward Eyre Hunt, 
etary. At that time the country ‘was wallowing in the 
ugh of business depression and “ millions” of wage-earners 
re unemployed. Now, with conditions vastly changed and 
iness on the “ upward swing of the cycle,” the committee 
brings: out a “short report” just thirty pages long. Refer- 
lence > is made in it to a “ full report’ 
nts of the subject will wait for that with an interest not 
least abated by the document now in hand. 
; report defines the term “ business cycle”’ and briefly, 
trough a few illustrations, indicates the effect upon business 
ally of ‘over-expansion and extensions of credit during 
ds of apparently increasing prosperity. It shows that 
expansion is based upon faulty information as to the 
7 rate of the economic organism, it is apt to lead to dis- 
o hasten and accelerate the downward swing of 
cycle. 
Fe oisond the committee emphasizes the need 
| more thorough-going statistics of trends in in- 
‘commerce. It urges business men to cooperate 
ernment by voluntarily giving information, and 
s th : development of the fact-gathering agencies in the 
He! nent of Commerce and of Labor. On the basis of 


0 overnment could be greatly raved: 

proposed by the committee having specific refer- 

sontrol of the business cycle include, first of all, 

edit. This may be accomplished by the banker 

oan: for extensions of business or plant when the 
le o the bank indicate that such extension is 


xpert counselor in such matters. The Fed- 
em has contributed toward stability, but its 
_ extended further. In addition to these 
an appeal is made to the business man 
intelligently the expansion of his own 
neither the banks nor the business men 
ggestions far unless better statistical 
@ conditions are available. 

dations of the committee include distribu- 
repair work by government agencies, 
liti 80 that the major part of it is 
f depression ; the building: up of unem- 
nd ithe organization of public em- 
mn 


ight it advisable to bring out 


iw im 


about to be published. 


report is not altogether clear. It. is too short to 
reader to feel any substantial certainty as to the 
e committee, beyond certain basic propositions that 
discussed before, and with respect to some of these 
left in some doubt. Of course what we need is to 
e swing of the pendulum (if one may use any other 
term than cycle) and of course it is the job of the bankers 
and the business men, backed up by the government, to do it. 
It is good for the committee to reiterate that point. But does 
the committee really think that public employment agencies 
are as insignificant as their report would indicate? Pointing 
out, as they do, that what is needed more than anything else 
is information, do they think that public employment agencies 
would at this very point render no appreciable service? And, 
as for unemployment insurance—a term which for some rea- 
son the committee would not allow itself to use—is there 
nothing to say of it except that “certain inherent difficulties 
immediately become apparent,” and that of the plans in effect, 
“each has its obvious difficulties’? Of course, one may 
reply that this was a committee on the business cycle. That 
is true. But it was this committee that included in its recom- 
mendations 9 and 10. these fleeting and unsatisfactory refer- 
ences to “Unemployment Reserve Funds,” and ‘“ Employ- 
ment Bureaus.” The reader must certainly await the full 
report before reaching any final conclusion as to the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Hoover’s committee. 


The Labor Situation in France 


WO great problems are involved in the social implications 

of the labor question, the problem of work conditions and 
the problem of living conditions. France is making seri- 
ous attempts to solve them both. 

The problem of work conditions lies essentially in the 
regulations concerning the length of the working day. A 
law was passed by the French Parliament establishing the 
universal rule of the eight-hour day in all industries for all 
France, in 1914. The enforcement of this law began after 
the war. Now four years of experience have demonstrated 
that there are serious inconveniences to such a sweeping 
measure. I put aside the question of whether it was advis- 
able to put ‘into effect a law reducing hours of work at a 
time when France needed her industries to be doubly produc- 
tive to repair the prightist destructions wrought by the Ger- 
mans. 

There is no real doubt that the sum total of production 
has diminished. The employers say that it is the fault of 
the eight-hour day (and they are not wrong). “The trade 
unions say that it is the fault of the employers, who have not 
introduced the necessary improvements in the machinery or 
in the methods (and they are partly right). But it takes 
time and money to make such improvements, and there is 
little time for experiments at the present moment, and there 
is little available capital. What I want to point out is the 
effort made—not without a clash of antagonistic interests 
to do away with some of the most glaring drawbacks of the 
law. 

In the railroads there had developed absurd consequences 
of the eight-hour law. In some small stations, where few 
trains pass in the day, the number of employes had to be 
doubled, although the work was very light even for half 
the number of men. In many places the railroad employes 
were jealously looked upon by the farmers and the indus- 
trial workers. But a worse consequence was the deficit in 
the railroad budgets. Finally a new law had to be passed by 
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“which an actual (and no longer a nominal) eight hours’ 
work was required of railroad employes. There was a oe 
protest on the part of the militants, who tried, among other 
arguments, to attribute a recent ugly railroad Rdent to the 
helplessness of the overworked employes. But the case 
was plainly made up for the occasion. Om the whole, public 
opinion is against such resistance to the new regulations. The 
employes themselves admit the justice of the change. Be- 
sides, there are ten applications for one position in the 
railroads. In all likelihood no serious trouble is to be 
expected. 

There has been trouble in the case of work on board sea- 
going steamers, where the reasons for a modification of the 
eight-hour law were of a different nature. The French 
delegates at the International Labor Conference had been 
solemnly promised by the other nations—by the English in 
particular—that the eight-hour rule would be applied in the 
British merchant marine. When it came to fulfilling their 
promise, the English found it convenient to forget it. The 

French merchant marine, therefore, found itself at a distinct 
disadvantage in world competition, at a time when it is hard 
for a merchant marine to live at all. It was necessary to 
remedy the evil by lengthening the working day for sailors 
(not for stokers or engineers) to nine hours, and, in an 
emergency, ten hours. The sailors decided to go on strike, 
applying the new method of “ partial offensives.” They 
opened hostilities at Marseilles just when a Colonial Exhi- 
bition had immensely increased the traffic in that great port. 
They made the situation very bad for a few days, thousands 
of passengers being blocked at Marseilles and finding no 
room in hotels. After a few days, however, foreign sailors 
in large numbers offered their services, and the strikers were 
obliged to give in. Sporadic strikes at Bordeaux and Havre 
were of no consequence. Today the new regulation is ac- 
cepted, temporarily at least, on board the French merchant 
fleet. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST LOWER WAGES 


More serious troubles occurred when an attempt was made, 
not this time to lengthen the hours, but to reduce the wages, 
in the steel industry. The workmen were determined not to 
let wages go down. The fight began at HAvre, at the local 
branch of the Creusot concern. It soon Besener sted into 
street affrays, the steel workers being reinforced by the 
dockers, who are in France the most reckless and the most 
intemperate of laborers. There were barricades, firing from 
the troops, and altogether an ugly struggle (probably with 
tashness on both sides), with no result. The status quo 
was maintained. ‘There is no prospect of any improvement 
either in conditions of production or in conditions of living. 
French industry continues to face a crisis. 

It is the more remarkable, in such circumstances, that so- 
cial reforms are being introduced in the French factories. I 
have pointed in a former article to the very important move 
miade by a majority of French manufacturers, establishing a 
+ family extra-wage ” for married men and men with famil- 
ies, in the form of a special allowance, over and above the 
market wage and the bonus, proportionate to the number of 
children. This institution of the family extra-wage has 
spread all over France to such an extent that more than two 
and a half million French workmen are benefited by it. The 
extra allowance is by no means insignificant; it represents a 
considerable addition to a workingman’s budget. It is often 
supplemented by a special bonus at the birth of every child, 
pad another bonus if the mother nurses the baby. To meet 
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married workmen on the part-of unscrupulous employers 
combinations of employers have been formed in all the 
great industrial regions, on the principle that each ‘Hublopa 
contributes a certain percentage of the whole payroll of hi 
plant to a common fund. It is out of this common func 
that the allowances are paid to the fathers of families. Thes 
combinations work through a committee called Chambri 
de Compensation. “There were five such chambers of com 
pensation in 1919: there are 107 in France today. The} 
take care, as I said, of two and a half million workmen ane 
spend nearly a billion francs a year. The reasons for this 
splendid growth are: first, the patriotic desire, on the part 
of all responsible Frenchmen, to encourage the birthrate by 
appropriate social measures of safety; second, the feeling thai 
the chambers of compensation have gone beyond their orig 
inal scope and have become general agents of social improve 
ment in industry. 


FACTORY REFORMS ON THE AMERICAN PLAN . 


Some phases of welfare work and of industrial manage 
ment, that were hardly realizable in France because of the 
small size of the plants and the small scale of the profits 
have become applicable only through a combination of indus. 
tries in a large city or in a region. The most perfect organ: 
ization is probably that of the textile industry in the greai 
northern center of Roubaix-Tourcoing. There the best co- 
ordination has been obtained and the most generous spirit 01 
social service has developed. The establishment of the fam 
ily extra-wage has proved a school of disinterestedness an¢ 
social responsibility. A good many employers (those, for 
instance, who resort mostly to youthful labor) pay muet 
more to the compensation fund than they receive. Yet they 
accept this as a contribution to national solidarity and te 
local effort to improve relations existing between labor and 
capital. 

From that to a wider, more comprehensive view ‘of per 
sonnel management was but a little way. A special com. 
mittee was appointed to take in hand all that concerned 
industrial relations. A man was found, of experienced and 
sympathetic mind, who undertook to give private interviews 
to the individual workmen, in the manner practised by per 
sonnel managers in America. A staff of visiting nurses was 
appointed, so that the mothers should make tue best Se 
the motherhood allowance for their babies’ health and 1 
their own. Advice on hygiene, consultations, preventive 
treatment, etc., have been provided. An aerium for perro 
tives and for children living in a contaminated envir mer 
has been built. Various forms of social institutions, tha’ 
were beyond the scope of individual effort, such as” 
insurance and old-age pensions, are in preparation, 

The movement is extending to all the important g: 
of industries. We have just celebrated the foundation 
hundredth chamber of compensation (now over-reach 
seven units). French industry is beginning to realiz 
is extensively done in America to better industrial r r 
by the initiative of employers. es 

A move has already been made in Parliament to tn 
put the whole movement under government control < 
make it compulsory. But the employers, while doing 
best to widen their associations, want the movement 
main private and to bear the character of a spol itz 
advance towards social solidarity. No one in Ameri 
blame them. Cuartes | 
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; With those ancestors he was not, however, in the 
concerned. His own affairs absorbed his interest. He 


been trying, rather Nish ecesshully: to play; he was’ on 
- way to New York, where he should be, once more, fully 
home. For the thie minutes that the train waited at 
, wayside crossing, he held his eyes rigidly forward, as if 
; world about him were unreal; as if he could already 


He would have nothing to do sie the wayside country. 
| that lay between the northern limits of Palm Beach 
d the Battery was to him Waste Land! He would cross 
orthern Florida, the corner of Georgia, South Carolina, 
rth Carolina, Virginia: All Waste Land! His eyes 
ght waver for a moment as he came to Washington; but 
Maryland would stifle all his dawning interest. His spirit 
might begin to revive as he passed Philadelphia; but New 
ersey would be just some more Waste Land. Not until 
he was safely under the North River would he breathe 
freely and begin to look about himself like a normal human 
eing. For thirty-six precious golden hours of time that is 
noney, he would be traveling through Waste Land. And 
Vaste Land is wasted time, wasted life, nothing done! 
It must be confessed that if he had looked about him at 
he wayside crossing, he would have found little to allay 
contempt. The land was Waste Land; the people were 
ostly Waste People; their lives looked ite Waste Lives. 
leir conversations were meager and childish. In the course 
£ an hour the talk of two Negroes would hardly 
unt to more than: } 
“Well, is.yuh goin’ ova tumorra, Sam?” 
_ Ah ain’t a-goin’ ova till Monday.” 
yuld have listened in, for hours, to music furnished 
d, blind Negro, who played a battered accordion and 
2 battered voice such songs as: 
“ Ah’s got ’ligion in mah soul, Ah’s glad, 
_ And the world can’t do me no harm.” 


ted the Setzer his contempt would have grown. 
= Land! 

the territory between Palm Beach and the Bat- 
; the people at the wayside crossing are people; 
and goes with them as with others, elsewhere; 


ce itself that all who live on what it calls 
vacant-minded. Palm Beach may pass by, 
not even deigning the recognition implied 
t New York, for all its affectation of self- 
J lives upon the land. And Palm Beach, 
dg ppereen the ocean and the swamps, could 
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ts own choice. New York and Palm Beach must 
rst fruits from all these lands. Their minds are 
set to this harvest. They can take it, so why should they 
not? That is Business! Whatever is left over belongs to 
the Waste People of these Waste Lands: upon this remnant 
they must build their lives, or let them drift. What won- 
der that their “ civilization”? merits the contempt of those 
who ride on the Florida Flyer! 

Yet, when New York and Palm Beach are at home, 
they are not wholly unmindful of certain obligations to these 
distant Waste People. They gladly contribute to the trea- 
suries of those associations which send missionaries to save 
these Waste Lives. And so, in this round-about way, some 
little part of what these Waste Lands produce comes back 
to them—to help them feel how superior is the life men 
live in cities! 

Will a real civilization ever be possible to these Waste 
People of the Waste Lands? Such a civilization is rising 
amongst them, now. It isnot coming from New York, how- 
ever; much less from.Palm Beach. It is arising out of 
the native soils: soil of the land, soil of the people, soil of 
time. A civilization for these Waste Lands could never 
be handed down from any remote sanctuary of programs: It 
must grow up out of the soil, in the lives and the living 
of the people, by the processes of time. For these reasons, 
civilization will be a long story—in these Waste Lands. 

But that story already has its beginnings, out of the soil, 
in small corners, little by little, here and there among the 
people. 

One such promising corner may be found on St. Helena 
Island, one of the “sea islands,” in Port Royal Harbor, not 
far from Beaufort, South Carolina. Here, off the main 
lines of travel, Penn School has been working amongst the 
Negroes since the summer of 1862. Few in New York know 
of the work of this school, and probably no one in Palm 
Beach knows of its existence; but as an experiment in educa- 
tion nothing more important is happening in America today. 
Its story will be told at length in these columns, some day. 
Now, only a hint of its surpassing human interest may be 
suggested. 


THE RISE OF THE PEOPLE 


It is a story of the rise of the people, the Waste People, 
on the foundations of Waste Land. The leaders of this 
movement are of the people, too; for, though some of these 
leaders came, years ago, from otherwhere, they have expa- 
triated themselves from all the superficialities of their pasts 
and naturalized themselves within the aspirations of the 
people: they now are of the people and of the soil. _ 

This does not mean that they have forgotten all their 
pasts, their ancient cultures and wisdoms. ‘They have real- 
ized upon those fine old spiritual wealths by turning what 
to most of us is sterile knowledge into pregnant wisdom. 
Hence, they do not despise or deny the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the people of the Waste Lands; they do not offer 
them easy ways into some doubtful kingdom; they do not 
attempt to substitute their own exotic culture, however 
noble it may be, for the native, local cultures, however crude 
these may be. Such quick ways of saving Waste Lands 
have been often tried, and everywhere found wanting. 
These wise leaders are among the Waste People as garden- 
ers, with the wisdom of the soil. They seek to cultivate 
whatever living culture they may find, however wild, hop- 
ing to make it by the processes of growth and care, a finer 
but still native culture in good time. These things they 
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have done, working in quiet for these many years. 


- ing a aeciound faith in life, they have the patience of time. 


And so, there, not far from the wayside crossing where 
the Florida Flyer passes, in at least one small corner of the 
Waste Land, civilization is at work, like coral polyps, be- 
neath the waste, building the secure foundations which will 
eventually lift all these Waste Lands above the welter of 
old times and tides. And out of the soil of these redeemed 
Waste Lands, the Waste People are building an indigenous 
civilization, real as the soil itself; a civilization that will, 
in good time, compel the notice of the world; even of those 
who now lament the waste hours they must spend in tra- 
versing these Waste Lands. J. K.ng 


Is the Minimum Wage 
Unconstitutional P 


(As we go to press, the Supreme Court, 5 to 3, answers Yes.—Ep.) 


HE District of Columbia minimum wage case, argued 
last month before the United States Supreme Court, is 
one of a series of tests to which the changing life of the 
twentieth century subjects our eighteenth century constitu- 
tion. As industry draws women and children out of the 
home, subjecting them to its strains and poisons, civilization 
_ the world over adopts measures to protect their health. In 
contrast with the experience of other countries this process 
has been interrupted and delayed by our courts, state and 
federal, exercising their veto power in the name of the 
constitution. 
A conspicuous example is the Court of Appeals of the dis- 
trict from whose adverse decision an appeal is now under 
consideration by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
One ground of the appeal is a unique irregularity in the 
procedure of the lower court which upheld the federal statute 
on June 6, 1921, and then reversed itself against the dissent- 
ing, favorable opinion of Justice Smythe, its presiding justice, 
thus deciding both for and against the validity of the Act of 
Congress in the interval between June 6 and July 13, 1921. 
This case has been before the courts of the district three 
full years. It is to test the constitutionality of the district 
minimum wage law passed by Congress on September 19, 
1918. It was started in April 1920, as a bill to enjoin the 
enforcement of certain orders of the Minimum Wage Board. 
It was brought by the Children’s Hospital of the District 
of Columbia, and by Willie Lyons. The defendants are the 
members of the District Minimum Wage Board. 
The Children’s Hospital seeks to restrain perpetually the 
District Minimum Wage Board from enforcing an order 
requiring it to pay its women employes engaged in the occu- 
pation designated as “ public housekeeping” not less than 
$16.50 per week, or $71.50 per month. 
Like all previous minimum wage laws when attacked in 
the courts of last resort as unconstitutional, this one has been 
defended by the National Consumers’ League, whose research 
_ secretary, Mary W. Dewson, prepared a brief of 500 pages 

of “facts of knowledge” for the District Supreme Court 
and Court of Appeals, and one of 1,200 pages for the use of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. By invitation of 
Francis H. Stephens, district corporation counsel, Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, general ietead of 
_ the league, appeared on March 14 in the oral argument for 
the Minimum Wage Board in defense of the constitutionality 
of the law. As in previous cases, Mr. Frankfurter’s services 
are given without remuneration. 


ureleace clause nor in the exercise of the power origin 


ie aoe ee nee among others the following - quest 
_Has Congress” power to enact a minimum wage law affect 
ing women and minors below the age of eighteen years, it 
the District of Columbia, under police powers such as th 
states have been believed to possess since the decision in 191: 
by the Supreme Court in the famous Oregon case? 

Under that decision thirteen states have already legis 
lated, eleven of them establishing commissions or boards (0 
which several date back ten years or more) authorized te 
ascertain what it costs women and minors to live in a par 
ticular place, engaged in a particular occupation. The com 
missions or boards are empowered to establish, thereafter 
suitable minimum wages to enable the women and minor. 
in question to live in health. The determinations of the com 
missions and boards are, however, hedged about with safe 
guards derived from experience, for the employers, the wage 
earners, and the public which, in the end, pays all the bills 

If the federal law for the District of Columbia should be 
held unconstitutional on the merits (or demerits) of mini 
mum wage legislation in general, what would become of this 
exercise of the police powers of the states? 

When the bill was before Congress it was widely arguec 
that the power thus to legislate is implicit in the control over 
the district which the constitution confers directly upon Con- 
gress. Has that control been diminished by any inter vemine 
decisions ? 

Or is this power of Congress derivable from the general 
welfare clause of the constitution ? 

These questions are of practical importance to the whole 
country though they obviously concern most immediately 
minors and women who are young, unskilled, or alien, or, 
perhaps, aging and, therefore, unable to command in the 
field of unrestrained competition a wage upon which nee 
can live in health. 

The decision can have only two possible results. If a is 
favorable, the work of the District Minimum Wage Board 
will continue, strengthened by this test of the law. If un- 
favorable, every social reason which ever existed for enacting 
the state and federal minimum wage laws exists today, with 
the added force of experience covering a wide variety of 
industries. v 

If in the end it appears that our constitution is as  inade- 
quate to the needs of wage-earning women as. the Supreme 
Court has twice held it to be with regard to children ‘who 
labor, the obvious next step is to modernize it as to both. The 
Committee on the Judiciary in both. Houses has favorably y 
recommended a joint resolution for a child-labor amendmen 

If, however, we are shown that neither under the General ral 
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conferred upon the Congress by the constitution, 
under police powers kindred to those inherent in the 
can the Congress afford to women wage-earners resi 


voters upon whom the burden of further : node 
naturally fall must then decide whether they will undert 
two separate amendments for women and for child 
one more comprehensive effort for both together, for 
minimum wage law is a health measure of high impor 
in force in all English-speaking countries save 
Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. M 
wage legislation has on its merits made its way 
globe since it was introduced experimentally 1 in 
Australia, only thirty years ago. American ¥ wom 
face a long future without it. RE 


HE biestion is pe oenpted by the threatened de- 
‘struction of the California Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing. Since the fevered days of 
the war there has been an immense amount of flag 
ng and drum beating in the name of Americanization. 
e has been a plague of Lusk laws, criminal syndicalist 
state and federal raids, ostensibly designed to keep our 
nal ideals of liberty, equality and fraternal pursuit of 
ness free from foreign pollution. | Millions have been 
spent in running down, apprehending and prosecuting all 

ne of alleged heretics, from avowed communists to trade 
nists and teachers. But after the first flush and excite- 
ment of the chase, especially since the anti-foreigner drive 
sulted in the ppauecation exclusion law with its by-product 


t ie raising Rand! ‘patriotic ’ ” howling ; that it is not sup- 
pression of speech and honest opinion; that it is more than 
aching English to foreigners. . Americanization is the 
ragement to decent living: and arakines possible the attain- 
of decent standards. It involves the development of 
nat onal ideals and standards and the schooling of all residents, 
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-ign-born as. well as native-born, in those ideals and stand- 


BASeriumenion so ahead: is a slow, patient on ‘unsensa- 
ti tional educative process. It challenges not so much the rebel- 


ant, but to the native-born, who were asked to assume 

wards the newcomer the right mental attitude, for the 

nger in great part reflects the environment in which he finds 

agonism, suspicion, the spirit of rebellion, on the 

of the aang are all, very often, but the normal 
¢ yy 


J Mota destruction of the California Commission 
ern r F ichardson’s policy of tax saving is a matter of 
co ncern, eee during the past nine years the com- 


Wheatland hop fields riot of August 3, 
ibed e a enone to Governor Johnson by 


_among the hop pickers over wages [he 
) sanitation and the absence of water in 
in | spasmodic meetings of protest on Sat- 
and finally by Sunday noon in a 
ike. At five o’clock on Sunday 

ered roa a dance pavilion to 
nob es nk sheriff's posse 


By Robert W. Be 


drove up to this meeting and officials armed with guns and 
revolvers attempted to disperse the crowd and to arrest upon a 
John Doe warrant Richard Ford, the apparent leader of the 
strike. In the ensuing confusion shooting began and some 
twenty shots were fired. Two pickers, a deputy sheriff and the 
district attorney of the county were killed. The posse fled and 
the camp remained unpoliced until the state militia arrived at 
dawn the next morning. 


Some years later, in a letter to a then unknown corre- 
spondent, Parker wrote that the “cure” for such morbid 
manifestations of mob psychology 


lies in the well-known modern method of educational practice 
and theory. The achievement of social renovation is 


much, easier than our hysterical fellow patriots believe. It 


comes down to that sad old comparison between the use of sup- 
pression in contrast with a system of wise social prevention. At 
times I feel that those who pretend to be working patriotically 
for unity are, in fact, the active agents of serious disunity in 
our nation. Many seem to forget that being a melting pot 
carries with it certain serious attributes. 


CALIFORNIA POINTS WITH PRIDE 


The California Commission of Immigration and Housing 
did not forget. While Ford and Suhr were sentenced to 


long terms by the judicial arm of the government, the clean- 


up of camps under the State Immigration and Housing Com- 
mission became an’accomplished fact. 
such accomplished facts in the record of our American dealing 
with the immigrant that we can afford to dispense with the 
agency responsible for the accomplishment. Indeed, the Cali- 
fornia commission is without a parallel in the United States. 
It has set a gage of social statesmanship which in the national 
interest other states should match. It has commanded the 
services of five outstanding citizens—Simon J. Lubin of Sac- 
ramento, merchant; Archbishop E. J. Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco; Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federation 
of Labor; J. H. McBride, M.D., of Pasadena; Mrs. Frank 
A. Gibson of Los Angeles—who have served not only with- 
out salary, but also without per diem allowances. From the 
beginning of their work, the commissioners took the ground 
that the prime responsibility for Americanization rested upon 
Americans rather than upon the immigrants. They were 
not willing to wait until tasks were imposed upon them; they 
“went out for business.” In formulating their plans they 
sought knowledge chiefly from the immigrants themselves. 
They respected the soul of the immigrant and of all the 
laboring men and women with whom their work brought 
them into contact. 
Americanization ‘“‘ which hands to the immigrant some things 
which he is supposed to swallow.” They sought to under- 
stand and to preserve “ the best national cultural elements, 
in art, literature, music, science, the crafts,’ which the immi- 
grants had to contribute to our American life. 

In the Survey for November: 8, 1919, Christina Krysto 
presented what was up to that time the most comprehensive 
review of the commission’s activities. In its report to the 
Governor on January 9, 1923, the commission canvasses the 
results of its nine years’ work, an orderly exhibit of the 
cumulatively wholesome effect of public service applied to 
one of the most baffling reaches of life and labor. 
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There are not so many . 


They stood firmly against that form of | 


16 | THE SURVEY 


Having taken stock of the mind of the immigrant, the 
commission turned to the mind of the operator and owner, 


to the mind of the public for the understanding and co- 


operation which it saw as the necessary basis of its Americani- 
zation plans. On this side, too, old prejudices, old habits of 
thought had to be broken down. The first camp sanitation 
act of 1913 was vague and indefinite. It simply set forth in 
general terms that bunk houses, tents and sleeping quarters 
generally must be kept clean, that sufficient air space must 
be provided, that beds and bunks must be made of iron, 
canvas or other sanitary material and must be so constructed 
as to afford reasonable comfort to their occupants. ‘This 
was a large order which might mean everything or nothing. 
No standards of camp construction or sanitation had been 
worked out. In 1914 there was but one lumber camp in the 
state equipped with a bath, and the operator who had in- 
stalled it was generally referred to as a “‘ nut.” The law was 
at first regarded as an expression of similar mental eccen- 
tricity. “The commission set about translating its sweeping 
provisions into terms of concrete working rules. With the 
aid of the State Board of Health it worked out minimum 
standards of living conditions, standards for toilet and bath- 
ing facilities, standards for the disposal of kitchen waste and 
camp refuse, standards for the construction and equipment 
of houses. 

By this display of practical competence it was able to per- 
suade employers that the proposed improvements were not 
only essential to the health and well-being of the workers, 
but that by promoting contentment and efficiency in the 
working force they were certain to pay in terms of dollars 
and cents. “Through the cooperation of the employers, con- 
struction camps, lumber camps, railroad camps, camps in the 
hop fields, on the ranches, in the rice, beet and citrus districts 
_ have been completely transformed. Many of the newer 
camps have been built after plans furnished by the Commis- 
sion, During the nine years of its work the commission has 
made 12,570 camp inspections affecting 465,838 men, women 
and children. It has found it necessary to cause only fifty- 
two arrests for failure in cooperation, and its success in 
winning public opinion over to its side is demonstrated by the 


fact that, although these cases were tried in local courts, only. 


two of the fifty-two offenders were acquitted. “The tendency 
toward “riots” such as that in the Wheatland hop fields 
‘which ushered in the life of the commission has disappeared. 


THE SUBTLER PHASES OF AMERICANIZATION 


The modernizing of the camps has gone so far as to justify 
the commission’s statement that California leads all other 
states in the excellence of her camp standards. ‘This is prob- 
ably its most distinctive achievement. But the cleaning up 
of the camps, and the parallel effort to clean up housing con- 
ditions in the cities, merely furnished the necessary physical 
background for the development of the subtler phases of the 
commission’s program of Americanization. ‘Thousands of 
difficulties other than those of physical living conditions beset 
all immigrants in their shift from a familiar to a strange 
environment, and these difficulties are made more acute when 
the immigrant enters the perpetually moving army of the 
harvesters, the lumber jacks, the casual laborers. Out. of 
these difficulties grievances inevitably arise, grievances which 
grow into resentment unless they have effective channels of 
escape. The commission has made a special business of win- 
ning the confidence of the emigrant, surrounding him with an 
atmosphere of friendly understanding, making it easy for 
him to unbosom his complaints. It functions as a clinic to 


Coie and diagnose ee complaints, strives to adjust he diffi-|j 


_attention upon the mother in the home. 
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culty directly or through a cooperating agency, and where no 
agency or remedy exists undertakes its legislative creation. 
During the nine years of its existence the commission h 
handled more than twenty-one thousand of these more or less 
personal problems, apart from the thousands of complaints 
addressed to its Housing and Camp Sanitation Departments. 
It has published and given wide distribution to pamphlets in} 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian, as well as in English, embody- 
ing information on those matters which experience has proved 
to be the occasion of greatest perplexity to the alien. It has: 
proceeded on the sound theory that nothing does more to 
breed confidence and loyalty.to the government than the com- 
petent readiness of the state’s agents to deal with these little 
human difficulties sympathetically. 

More important than these individual complaints is the 
intellectual hinterland out of which they arise. One of the 
greatest of all difficulties which the immigrant encounters is 
due to the fact that he looks out upon the world through a 
different set of ideas than those of the native-born. “There- 
fore he not only misunderstands but more often is himself 
misunderstood. It is a common habit with us Americans to 
be contemptuous of the foreigner’s preconceptions and points. 
of view when they diverge from our own, to regard them as 
uncouth and ridiculous, and to adopt heroic methods in our 
efforts to eradicate them. It is characteristic of the Cali- 
fornia commission’s entire procedure that it based its educa- 
tional program upon the training of teachers to approach 
the problem of immigrant education through the mind of the 
immigrant. It showed an unusually astute perception of the 
heart of the problem of immigrant education by focusing 
It secured the pas- 
sage of the Home Teacher Act in the conviction “ that the 
people should not be forced to go to the school, but that the 
school should go to the people.” It selected the first home 
teacher on the basis of her qualifications not so much as a 
pedagogue, but as one capable of eliciting from the immi- 
grants themselves the data upon which to build sound plans, 
rules and standards for the future development of home 
tutorial work. Already this experiment has proved of inca 
culable benefit to the state. 

This summary review has touched upon the commission’s 
major achievements only. The full record is far more im- 
pressive. It is a challenging demonstration of authenti 
Americanization. ‘The threatened’ destruction of the Cali- 
fornia Commission of Immigration and Housing would be a 
serious national misfortune. The action of California’s legis 
lature and governor with respect to the future of the com- 
mission will throw a great deal of light upon the question 29 
to whether Americans really want Americanization. a 

Instead of moving backward, one would like to see Cali- 
fornia not only maintain and heey the commission, but 
also take the next step in the path which the commission ha 
blazed. One of the characteristic by-products of the barbaric 
conditions which formerly surrounded the immigrant and 
casual laborer was the so-called revolutionary labor mov: 
ment typified by the hobo “ rebel,” the glorified “ bum” 
the I. W. W.’s hallelujah. With respect to these heretic 
California still adheres to the witch-hunting and. repressiv 
policies which, with respect to the immigrant, the comn 
sion found worse than futile. A group of citizens— 
Right Reverend Edward L. Parsons, Bishop Coadjutor 
the San Francisco Diocese of the Episcopal Church; War 
Olney, former Justice of the California Supresaa 
David Starr Jordan, Chancellor Emeritus of es 


me Picaac Dimiacionee, former 
Fresno Republican; Eustace Culli- 
an, peers: attorney, ‘member of the San Francisco 
ublic Library Board; John Francis Neylan, attorney and 
ublisher, San Francisco Call; Mrs. Duncan McDuffie, of 
erkeley; Mrs. James Ellis ar icker: of San Francisco; and 
am ‘Kent, former Congressman and tariff commis- 
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a — F she is rich and if her suitor comes to call, there are 
| many resources by means of which he may be enter- 
tained. He may motor with her, or he may dance. 
4® He may be taken to the garden or the billiard room. 
And always he may be fed. All of these amusements still 
ld good, even though both the lady and her lover may be 
ull as well as rich. If conversation flags, there is the Vic- 
rola, orice cream. And there are tickets to the opera, where 
sven the dullest lady may smile sweetly, and where even the 
ost ponderous escort may at least call a taxi, and provide 
lowers and candy, if not wit. 
_ Moreover, if both lovers are poor, but have intelligence 
d resource, romance may still flourish. Even though the 
ding house has no room for callers, there is the park. 
Books (borrowed and not bought) may be read, and all the 
srld discussed. An educated though frugal pair of lovers 
ee a bench beneath the bough, with a book of verses and a 
andwich, unless they are too tired, and too worried, need 
> pity from ariyone—as many of them will testify. 
suppose the lovers belong to that large group which 
‘no training, no resource, and no vocabulary. Suppose 
he Victrola and the matinee are equally unattainable, 
nc : the rooming house affords no privacy for a courting 
: There i is still the park bench, but there is no taste for 
’ No ability to discuss them, or anything else. It is 
ng, and there is spring restlessness and a desire for happi- 


- They share the human urge to escape to a world of 
4 But how can all this be expressed by lovers who 


oe A book of verses 
underneath a 


yo Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 
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formed a Committee for the Repeal of the 
yndicalism Law in support of a bill for that pur- 
duced by Assemblyman William Hornblower of 
San Francisco. Such measures as this lie without the scope of 
the commission’s jurisdiction. But its enactment would be 
conclusive proof that California had become fully imbued 
with an interpretation of Americanization inspired by faith 
in the indomitable worth of essential American ideals. 


“ Hello, cutie,’ 
he sez to me 


have little imagination, no abstract ideas, and no words? 

Have you ever listened to them from a neighboring bench? 

“Bullieve me. He wuz some guy. He says ‘ Hello girls,’ 
he sez, and I sez ‘ Hello yourself.’ And he sez ‘ Where you 
going, cutie?’ and I sez, ‘I aint goin’, I’ve been and got 
back.’ That’s what I told him, and you’d oughta seen him. 
Gee, he looked as though he’d lost his buttons. Bullieve 
me. I can tell a guy where to get, off. ‘Just watch my 
smoke,’ I sez. And he sez, ‘ You’ve said an earful.’ And I 
sez, ‘Bullieve me. You've said it,’ I sez.” 

But eventually the anecdotes are exhausted, and no con- 
ventional phrases, however sparkling, were meant to last a 
whole evening. What next? Never shall I forget the scorn 
with which one girl answered me when I asked of a certain 
dull couple of our acquaintance: 

“What in the world do they talk about?” 

“Talk,” snorted she. ‘“ They don’t talk. They hug!” 

With a country club or the matinee—or without them, if 
there is some training in social ingenuity—there may be legiti- 
mate aids to young people’s conversation. But when the 
occupants of the park bench have exhausted their slender 
stock of words and ideas, but still have emotions to spare, 
they indulge in the only activity which occurs to them, which 
they can afford. 

Not long ago two young men came to our association office 
on a delicate quest. With some help from us, the informa- 
tion was extracted from them that they were apparently in 
search of wives. But how to get them? The girls they met 
upon the street were tough. The young men worked in a 
foundry where they saw no women, and their only sources 
of society, the street, the shop and the boarding house, of- 
fered them no chances for safe and sane romance. They 
were desperate. As a last resort they attacked our office, to 
be helped to meet some girls—object matrimony. ‘“ We even 
thought,” said they, in a last impulse of self-depreciation and 
apology, “‘ that maybe there were two nice girls in a family 
way, who would be glad of husbands, even if we haven’t much 
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“money.” - Could any see Gilhads offer tore? No cross 


. questions discouraged their persistency. They submitted to_ 


Both 


examinations of their mentality and their bankbooks. 
were slight, but satisfactory. 
pists do but promise introductions? 

Such are the anomalies of human nature, however, that the 
few girls whom we knew who were indeed in need of honest 
young husbands, refused even to look at the well-meaning 
suitors. Like the rest of us they hated pity and they showed 

considerable spirit in refusing even an introduction to men 
who might have felt that their company was a favor conferred. 
But some other proteges, not in so embarrassing a situation, 
announced themselves as ready to meet any young men who 
cared to call. Despite our assumed nonchalance, a sixth sense 
told them that something interesting was afoot. The club 
parlor was selected as the place and ‘Thursday evening as the 
time. Promptly at seven-thirty the bell rang, and two dumb 
young men, eager for romance, were presented 
to a group of girls as eager and as speechless. 
Had they been rich, there might have been a 
theater party or a supper. Had they been re- 
sourceful, there might have been parlor games, 
music, or lively conversation. But they were 
neither. There was no room for dancing, and no 
‘music. Nor was there any desire to dance 
if there had been, for no girl cared to dance 
with any but the guests, and these were only two. 
Silence, utter silence. In desperation, the matron who had 
considerately left them to themselves for a few minutes, was 
recalled. Only she could force answers from shy young 
_ swains by endless questions, and yet not at the same time 


invoke the jealousy of the girls by such a monopoly of the 


conversation. Suffice it to say, that after several calls, by 
some means or other two of the more determined girls were 


Wearing rings and making prepar- 
ations for their weddings. How 
Gy “was it done? Surely not by 
¥ € a words. And how would it all 
Ks have ended, had not the club doors 
a rN eC been open to them, had not the matron 
a been ready for first aid to the speech- 
\ By: ) less, and had not the character and in- 
\ tentions of the young men been avowed 

s “honest” before the calls began? 


Some weeks ago there fell into our 
hands a letter whose obscenity was al- 
most past belief. It was written by 
a young workman to a girl under our 
guardianship, and since its indecency 
was so flagrant, it seemed to justify an 
investigation. The young man re- 
sponded promptly to our summons, but 
as he entered the office, even those of 
us who are somewhat accustomed to 
inconsistencies in conduct, stared at him 
in surprise. 
stood a rosy-cheeked boy, carefully 
dressed in his best clothes for the call, 
and with his mouth drawn down to a 
suitable Sunday expression. Fearing 
lest we had the wrong man, we placed 
the letter before Mike. 

“ Did you write it?” we asked. 

“Yes, lady, I did,” said he. “I 
hadn’t oughta done it, but she was the 


Sir Galahad from 
the foundry 


only. girl % oA obey et went. cae ‘gnetieet 


What could.any philanthro- 


Instead of a ruffian, there - 


ne 


No other explanation could he give. His girl was a fli 


He was angry with her, and he told her so in the only wor 


he knew. 
“What good did you think a a Manteer would do?” as 
asked. 

“J was mad,” he answered simply. 

“Where did you hear such words?” 

“JT work with a steam-fitter all day, just us two. 
those words, so I said ’em.’ 

“Why don’t you get another girl, jaseeal of insulting i 

one?” we inquired. 
““ Because I don’t know any, and I liked that one.” 

“Do you expect a 
girl to come back 
you after a letter li 
that?” 

“She would if 
liked me, but <x 
don’t,” he said sad 

' Silence. Finally aft 
some study of Mik 
disconsolate face > 
ventured : Ans 

“ Mike, you sound 
if you were lonesor 
so lonesome that y 
did not care what y 
said.” Quickly 
leaned over the tal 
with the first sign 
life in his eyes, 

“Lonesome, lad 

Eventually conversation is exhausted you ve said it. Lor 

some is what I am, 
don’t know anybody else, and I liked that girl.” He stalk 

out of the room with a lingering sidelong glance at 4 
enchantress who sat outside. 

Did we imagine it, or was there a flicker of forgiveness 
her eyes, as he gazed miserably at her? Had she mere 
meant to administer a rebuke as preface to a later pardo 

Did she really understand, as well as we, that his furic 
jealousy was a tribute to her hold on him, and that his wor 
were a mere accident due to the fact that he had no legitim: 
language of emotion? If a man is wretchedly angry, he m 
express it somehow, and to a woman it must be in wor 
Since any fine phrases of passion are unknown to 
must use the only forceful words in his vocabulary. 
confused obscenities were an attempt to express a jealo 
overwhelming as Othello’s, just as “ Shake a leg, chic 
would be his way of saying, “ Come into the garden, Maud 

Recently I was honored by an invitation to be a member 

a committee to provide instruction for working girls 

of intelligence but no social training in oe 


‘He sz 


in my mind, my one request was this: ‘‘ Give cided i 
poor, the equivalent of what rich girls get at dancing sch 
in dramatics, sports and games. Teach them how to en’ 
their beaux—beaux who are without money, without 
and without words, but who long, like the rest of H.. 
beauty | and romance. Teach them fie arieti 


them how it can be done with more a 
“hugging.” For they need to know 
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HERE’S a speakin’ in Logan today,” the 
mountaineers remarked on the crowded train 
up the Guyan Valley into Logan County, 
West Virginia. 
‘our after hour the train wound into the bald mountains. 
) farms. Every few miles a coal camp: rows of identical 
den houses, their tails in the hillside, their fronts on 
ys. A mud road all ruts. Costly steel coal-tipple high 
the siding. Around the little wooden station all the 
opulation to watch the Sunday train go by. 
The speakin’ accounted for some “ foreigners” on the 
ain; the Rev. Henry S. Huntington, associate editor of 
istian Work; Arthur Garfield Hays, attorney, both of 
New York, and half a dozen reporters and other observers. 
sy had been sent by the American Civil Liberties Union 


airman, to hold the first free speech meeting ever attempted 
Logan County; Logan, “the last defense against the 


nst,” say the operators; “the county where union organ- 
are barred and miners who talk union get deported or 
ed,” say the United Mine Workers. Certainly a county 
the United States Steel Corporation and ninety other big 
| little coal mining companies; where the mine guards 
rade as public officers, sheriff's deputies, paid out of a 
ivate fund maintained by the coal operators, a system con- 
mned for years by state and federal investigators, and 
ed and defended by the operators; by William H. 
oolidge of Boston, for example. When asked by investi- 
gating senators: 

_ “You claim the sheriff; or the deputy sheriffs, you con- 
tributing to their salaries, have the right to drive men out 
the county if they are there to organize a local of the 
ited Mine Workers of America?’’ the Boston financier 


Jon the omnipotent sheriff and John the prosecuting attor- 
y; George the tax collector, neat, soft-spoken and attrac- 
e encountered on the train. “You see Don. Don is 
gentleman, he’s‘an operator himself, worth $300,000, the 
ost generous, kind man in Logan. Course he won’t allow 
arleston fellows in Logan. (Charleston means union.) 
been underhanded.” (Meaning others had under- 
him.) | 
n't hold any meeting on the court house steps,” 
Chafin had said over the long-distance telephone; but 
had put it in the papers that we could. A Logan 
ad recently enjoined everybody from making any 
which might make miners join the union. What 
be allowed? 
a bore, the free speakers remarked, on the 
don’t know whether you're supposed to face 
dge’s ruling on commas in an injunction. First 
: e you; then they say you're butting in and 
then “pooh, you had your meeting; it 
fight you in the press and the courts 


ah > 


the Citizens Committee, of which Norman Hapgood is _ 


Free Speech in Logan ? 


to prove it was everything, everything criminal. And yet 
men from Logan had vowed that only general public atten- 
tion stood between union meeters and murder. Somebody 
had to be public attention. 


OGAN toward evening; the station was jammed. A 
new brick station, big coal yards, tall tipples up the 
valleys, mountains overhanging; smart streets, also jammed. 
“ There’s four or five times as many people as usual in town,” 
they said at the hotel. ‘‘ They thought the meeting was this 
afternoon.” 

Crane Gartz, representing the American Civil Liberties 
Union, telephoned the sheriff’s office for an appointment ; he 
was told the sheriff was not in. “I recognized Don’s voice,” 
he reported. 

So off straightway to the court house through lanes of 
quiet lanky people who somehow looked taut. A lawyer, 
strange to the place, led marvelously straight through the 
dark corridors to the sheriff’s office. “The door opened six 
inches; a voice that shook declared the sheriff wasn’t in. 
Wasn't in town, the voice added, after the door slammed. A 
bystander slipped by and volunteered a whisper, “ Don’s in 
there.” But no answer came to repeated knocks. The vis- 
itors tested matters further by walking up to the sheriff’s 
house, where a boy answered the callers; dad was at the 
court house, in his office. 

The meeting began as soon as Dr. Huntington got back 
from attending evening service. Avcitizen of Logan, V. W. 
Gould, head of the shopcrafts on the C. & O., and officer in 
the Sunday School, had approached. ‘‘ Don’s gang treated 
the shopmen mighty mean. Don’t know what will happen 
after you’re gone but I’ll be your chairman.” Others re- 
marked, “ There’s a lot of people sick of these coal operators 
and their sheriff’s deputies and killing folks’ pigs and burn- 
ing and shooting.” 

“Tf they drive you off the court house steps, speak from 
the porch of my house,” said an upstanding, quietly-inde- 
pendent looking man, Maston White, a citizen of sufficient 
prominence to have been nominated for sheriff. He had 
expressed sympathy for the miners during the mine war of 
1921 and Chafin had put him in jail for it. 

A silent, massed crowd of two thousand filled the street, 
the space in front of the court house and the steps; the win- 
dows around held silhouetted heads. It was a faceless audi- 
ence in the night. Behind the speakers a spot of light showed 
two court stenographers and a compact group, better dressed 
and plumper than the mountaineers; operators, we were told, 
and deputies. 

“Do you believe that the constitutional rights of free 
speech and free assemblage apply to Logan? Or do you 
agree with Sheriff Chafin and the Logan Operators’ Asso- 
ciation that they alone have the right to say who may meet 
or speak or live in Logan? Do you know that the system 
of payment of your sheriff's deputies by coal operators is 
condemned everywhere?” The speaker raised the issue at 
once. The mass in the darkness gave no sign of its leanings. 
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Free Speech and a Fair Wage 


HE leadimg article im this department describes = 

renewal of the fight for free speech in the morgue wi qumtempr of : 
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as well as West Virgins will Sear watciiee. Ib beth places 
the amwardmess of the free speech agate ies deeper than words. 
Am imteresting phase of the free secch oghe developed 
recemtiy im Waterbury, Commecticut. where the Fascsti 
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Black Shirts, it is reported in the press, “ compelled the chick 


of police to dismiss a meeting under the auspices of the Civil — 


Liberties Union because the speakers intended to criticise the 
propriety of establishing a state within a state.” ‘The Italians 
are apparently aggrieved by what they regard as the invidious 
discriminations of our immigration law. Many of them 


have lived in the coal fields and they are adopting methods 


for the defense of Italian honor and “‘ rights” which they 
learned there. A metropolitan daily in commenting upon 
_ the incident indignantly asks whether “ the priceless heritage 
of lawful assembly is a matter to be determined by European 
politics.” What of the politics of steel and oil in American 
coal fields? \ 


Drawn by Cesare for the American Association for Labor Legislation 


The Three Fears, unemployment, want in old age, and ill health— 
“the most baffling of these is unemployment” 


Compensation—the New Phase 


HIS is the open season for labor legislation. The law- 

makers are still immured in the various state capitols, 
flocks of bills have been loosed upon them, advocates and 
opponents fill the lobbies. Hearings follow fast upon hear- 
ings, always with the same three groups—the spokesmen of 
the manufacturing and business interests, of organized labor, 
and of that general public which speaks ie ea civic, wel- 
fare and philanthropic bodies. 

One of the questions about which the most foes discus- 
sion rages is that of the comparative advantages of state funds 
and private compensation insurance. The principle of com- 
pensation is now generally accepted. All but six states and 
the District of Columbia have some sort of workmen’s com- 
pensation law upon their statutes. After almost a century 
of tense struggle that fight has been won. The current 
discussion involves a new principle, namely, that of the 
exclusion of private enterprise from this field and the assump- 
tion by the states of a monopoly of the compensation insur- 
ance business. The traditional point of view has been that 
the state, in the exercise of its sovereign powers, is the maker 
of the rules of the business game and the arbiter of the game 
under the rules. This conception of the state as the heir of 
the ancient monarchical sovereign is gradually yielding to 


compensation under state auspices. 
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a 
the conception of the State as Ae administrative agent of the 
people for the accomplishment of social ends. 

Organized labor was once lukewarm toward all forms of 
Today it is practically 
unanimous for exclusive state compensation insurance. Civic 
and welfare organizations, composed of professional business 
men and women, as well as liberals in business are moving 
in the same direction. : 

Because of the large stakes involved, New Your has become 
the center of the debate. At the first hearing on the bill 
before the New York Legislature, seeking to establish the 
State Insurance Fund as the sole agency for the administra- 
tion of. compensation insurance, insurance companies, backed 
by chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associations and 
kindred business organizations, lined up solidly against it. 
Organized labor lined up as solidly on the other side. Com- 
menting on the bill, Bernard L. Shientag, State lndust 
Commissioner, said: 


As a private citizen, a short time ago I expressed the opinion 
that casualty companies should be eliminated from the field of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, but that self-insurers and 
mutual companies should be permitted to continue. Nothing 
has happened since to cause me to change that opinion in the 
slightest degree. It is not my purpose, however, as a public 
official, to campaign for an exclusive state fund. 


More significant than the partisan attitudes of organized 


business and labor is that of the liberal business and profes- 
sional men who make up the membership of the men’s cig 


Club: 


We are convinced that an exclusive state fund would be to the 
best interest of the persons for whose benefit the statute was 
passed. Compensation insurance is already treated as a public 
necessity. It has been made so by law. To make the state fund 
a monopoly is not inconsistent under the circumstances any more 
than it is to recognize the desirability of monopoly in certain 
lines of public service, such as the telephones. Experience in 
other states indicates that where there is an exclusive state fund 
the state fund can be operated at a much lower average cost 
and in fact the average cost of all liability insurance is greatly 
reduced. This, of course, would be a desirable accomplishment 
as the present cost of liability insurance in this state is unques- 
tionably excessive. The companies have had ample time to show 
what they could do in the way of reducing the rates. 


An investigation by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics finds that the average expense ration of stock com- 
panies is approximately 3734 per cent; of competitive state 
funds, about 12%4 per cent; and of exclusive state funds, 
from 5 to 734 per cent. Not only were exclusive state funds 
found to be superior as regards costs, but they were also found 
to be equal as regards financial security and better as regards 
service. If New York should join Ohio, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, North Dakota, Porto Rico, West Virginia and 
Wyoming in making the state fund the exclusive carrier of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, her action will have a 
significant effect in transforming the popular conception of 


_ the state as the partenal sovereign into the conception. of the 


state as primarily an administrative agency for carrying out 
the sovereign will of the people. 


A WEEKR’S vacation with pay has been skeaese for employes 
who work on an hourly or piece-work basis in the Chicago. anc 
middle-west plants of Swift and Company, through negotiatior 
between members of the Plant Assembly, a representative sho} 
council, and the directors of the company. Men with five 
years’ continuous service with the company, and women witl 
three, are eligible. 
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Legislative safeguards against the exploitation of women have always to be won in the 


face of the inertia of law-makers and the resistance of some employing groups. To this 
opposition has now been added that of the National Woman's Party, which seems to have 
forgotten, in its campaign for equality before the law, that the relatively favorable 
industrial status of men is largely due to nineteenth century legislative enactments. 
Neither men nor women are as yet industrially enfranchised; until they are, legislative 
safeguards for both sexes are necessary in the interest both of the individual and of 
society. Biological differences, not a variation in rights, determine the differences in the 
types of legislation needed by women workers as distinguished from men workers. A 
wide recognition of these facts is indicated in the review of pending legislation prepared 
by the Women’s Bureau of the Federal Department of Labor, which we summarize. 


ALABAMA: ‘The extremes in this legislative cam- 
paign are held by Alabama and Arizona. ‘The Alabama 
legislature has adjourned until July and has postponed 
consideration of the women’s hour bill introduced by the 
League of Women Voters until that time. 


ARIZONA: Governor Hunt has signed the law mak- 
ing $16 a week the minimum wage that can lawfully be 
paid to women in stores, laundries, shops, offices, restau- 
rants, hotels, and rooming houses in his state. Prior 
legislation had fixed a minimum of $10 a week with a 
maximum of eight hours of labor within a gross period of 
ten hours. The author of the bill which Governor 
Hunt’s signature has made law is Mrs. Rosa McKay, 
representative from the Miami district of Gila County. 


CONNECTICUT: The Consumers’ League of 
Connecticut has introduced a bill for a fifty-hour week 
and a nine-hour day, backed by the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Churches, the League of Women Voters, and 
many -local women’s organizations. 

The Connecticut Federation of Labor has introduced a 
bill. for a forty-eight-hour week and an eight-hour day, 
and a local union in Waterbury has introduced one for 
a forty-four-hour week and eight-hour day. 


ILLINOIS: The women’s eight-hour bill has been 
introduced in both branches of the legislature. The bill 


is to amend the present hour law by changing the maxi- 


mum hours from ten to eight. There is no change in 
the seven-day week. There are eighteen women’s organi- 


zations which form a Joint Committee for the Women’s . 
_ Eight-Hour ‘Bill, and which are actively working for its 


passage. 


INDIANA: The general assembly convened January 
4, and on January 9 Representative Schwartz introduced 
an eight-hour bill which was sponsored by the State 
Federation of Labor. It provided for an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week, applicable to all lines of employment 
for women, including executives and clerical workers. 
One section called for repeal of the present night work 
law for women, and because of this provision, the bill 
was not endorsed by the League of Women Voters, the 


_ Federation of Women’s Clubs, and other organizations 


favoring protective legislation for women. 

The bill was reported out of committee January 16 on 
a divided report—the majority report for indefinite post- 
ponement, and the minority for passage. Through the 


efforts of those persons interested in such legislation but 
not in favor of the provisions of this bill, the minority 


report was substituted for the majority report and the 
bill passed to second reading. The same group had an 
amendment prepared providing, for a fifty-hour week, 
applicable to factories, mercantile establishments, laun- 
dries, restaurants, and telephone exchanges only, and not 
including executives and clerical workers in these estab- 


_ lishments. However, an attempt to introduce this amend- 
ment on second reading failed, as a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause prevailed. 


The proposed amendments were then introduced in the 


Senate by Senator Holmes, and referred to the Labor 
Committee on February 9. The bill was killed after a 
prolonged fight. 

The opposition manifested at the hearings on both the 
House and Senate bills came from the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and from business and. professional women’s 
organizations. 


IOWA:. A bill providing for a nine-hour day and a 
fifty-hour week for women workers was introduced in 
the House February 13. The bill, which does not cover 
professional women or executives, has the backing of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Grades and Labor Assembly. 


MICHIGAN: A bill providing for an eight-hour day 
for men and women has been defeated in the Michigan 
legislature. A similar bill has been introduced at several 
sessions by Representative Holland and always defeated. 
The bill this year received a few more votes than in previ- 
ous years, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: A bill limiting the hours of 
work for women to forty-eight per week passed the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives but was defeated in 
the Senate. 


NEW JERSEY: A bill prohibiting night work for 
women passed the New Jersey Senate February 20, by 
a vote of 11 to 6, and has since become law, with an 
amendment postponing its operation until 1925. A similar 
bill last year passed the Assembly and was defeated in 
the Senate. ) 

NEW YORK: The bill providing an eight-hour day 
and a forty-eight-hour week for women has been shelved 
by the appointment of a commission to investigate the 
need of it. 


PENNSYLVANIA: A bill providing an eight-hour 
day for women has been favorably reported in the House.. 


RHODE ISLAND: Out of seven forty-eight-hour 
week bills before the Rhode Island Assembly, one calling 
for a forty-eight-hour week, has been passed. One bill 
would prohibit night work between 6 P. M. and 6 A. M. 

Several bills have been introduced calling for one day’s 
rest in seven. A bill providing that no woman may 
knowingly be employed within four weeks before confine- 
ment and. four weeks after has passed the House. Still 
another has been introduced in the Senate providing that 
the same restrictions as to age and hours of work shall 
apply to home work as well as to factory work. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Bills calling for a ten-hour day, 
a fifty-four-hour week, and a minimum wage of $10 per 
week for women in the industrial world of South Dakota 
have passed both houses of the legislature. They pro- 


vide for apprentice rates until girls develop capabilities 
sufficient for the minimum wage. 

WISCONSIN: Bills providing (1) an eight-hour day 
for women, (2) an eight-hour day for men and women, 
and (3) regulating the hours of women workers in hotels, 
have passed the Assembly. 


N ALL stages of civilization cooperative measures 
have been tried to assure the services of the medicine 
'man to those in need. There is a story that certain 
Japanese and Chinese peoples pay their physicians to 
keep them well. When one becomes ill payment ceases until 
health is restored upon the assumption that the physician has 
failed to do his duty. In some European communities the 
plan of paying the physician out of a public fund provided 
by a general property or poll tax is meeting with public 
favor. ‘This plan is also in limited use in the United States 
among certain political, educational, religious and philan- 
thropic groups. Another type of cooperative medical assist- 
ance in this country radiates from the hospital as a central 
institution. Members of such groups pay a stated amount 
each year or month, as the case may be, to cover the expenses 


of ordinary illness, accident, and hospital service, with no 


further financial obligation. 

Projects such as these have been of value, but they are not 
completely applicable to the country village which is too 
small to support a doctor by the ordinary method of fees. 
To meet this need organizations have come into being 
with the physician as a center. In a small town in the agri- 
cultural section of northern Indiana, for example, each resi- 
dent pays a given percentage of his income into a common 
fund, which provides for the employment of a salaried physi- 
cian. An organized rural group in Texas employs by the 
year a physician whose salary is due when the cotton crop 
is marketed. In a Nebraska countryside the physician is 
guaranteed a yearly salary of 
$3,600, which is raised by 
means of the fees he collects 
for his calls and supplemented 
by donations from the business 
men in case his collections do 
not total this amount. ‘These 
experiments have met with a 
surprising degree of success, 
despite obvious shortcomings. 
In an effort to overcome their 
limitations, the residents of 

Sharon, Kansas, have evolved 
a plan which promises to work 
successfully without undue 
burden on any one in a coun- 
try community too small to 
maintain a physician by the 
ordinary fee method. 

Sharon is.a village of 325 inhabitants, in the northeastern 
part of Barber County, eleven miles from the nearest town. 
Its people come from energetic European and American 
stocks. All are fairly well-to-do. The prevailing occupa- 
tions of the district are grain-farming and stock-raising. In 
1917 Dr. E. §. Haworth, a young physician, settled there, but 
because of the limited population his practice was not suffi- 

_ ciently lucrative to make the district permanently attractive 
to him. He moved to Wichita, much to the disappointment 


ee 
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The Village Doctor, 1923 


From all corners of the country have come 
alarming reports of decreases in the numbers of 
country doctors, with suggested plans whereby 
the state or county or village can make the life 
of the country doctor sufficiently worth the while 
of the modern medical man. 
representative physicians appointed by Governor 
Alfred Smith of New York to consider the needs 
of rural health work, recently made a report lay- 
ing the greatest stress on the need of community 
responsibility for health in country districts, and 
denying a general need for state subsidy. Sharon, 
Kansas, shows one way in which a countryside 
organized itself to provide for medical service 
in a way which has made for the health, happi- 
ness and independence of every one concerned. 


and inconvenience of the people of the Sharon community, 
who were without a resident physician during the greater 
part of the following three years. Accordingly, they urged 
Dr. Haworth to come back. In early September, 1922, he 
called a meeting of the business men of Sharon and laid 
before them a plan which provided for his return on a salary 
basis. It was accepted without a dissenting vote. Commit- 
tees were appointed to recruit the necessary number of 
families to perfect the organization, and one week later, on 
September 13, the Sharon Health Association became a 
reality. 

The governing body of this association consists of a chair- 
man, a secretary, a treasurer and two directors, elected 
annually. The membership is composed of both families and 
individuals. When the head of a family becomes a member 
his entire dependent household receives the benefit of the 
organization through the one membership. The physician is 
provided with an office, telephone, light, and fuel, and paid 
a salary of $3,000 annually, which is raised by assessing each 
member an equal amount—that is, in case of a membership 
of 300 the annual dues are $10. The plan provides, however, 
that no annual assessment shall exceed $15, to be paid in 
two equal instalments in advance, after which the members 
are entitled to the services of the physician without additional 
charge, except in major cases such as require hospital atten- 
tion, which cost extra in proportion to the services required, 
and childbirth or abortion, when an additional fee of $10 is 
paid into the association to create a maintenance fund. “The 
members pay for the drugs 
and surgical dressings used in- 
dividually. A member whe 
fails to pay his dues is dropped 
from the organization and car 
be reinstated only upon pay- 
ment and by a vote of the 
directors. Except by vote of 
the directors no person can be. 
come a member who is ill at 
the time of application. 

The following excerpt fron 
the constitution explains so 
details of the plan: Be 
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Calls made upon mentee ) 
the association living within si 
miles of the village of Share 
shall be free, but the nn 
is entitled to a fee of one do 
per mile or fraction thereof beyond the six-mile limit for suck 
calls. In any case where the roads are impassable for an ai 
mobile due to natural causes, the party calling shall be re: 
sible for the transportation of the physician. Night calls 
be those between the hours of ten Pp. M. and five a. M. for whi 
shall be charged an additional cash fee of one-half the 
mary call fee as fixed by the State Medical Anca 
shall be paid to the physician directly. . . . I 
shall not be restrained from outside medical pele ei 
it does not interfere with the welfare of the associ 
remuneration and fees therefrom shall be his individ 


Bus 


e the association, he shall be 
nd held responsible for the fee 
boring physician as is necessary. 

f the physician to accompany a case to’ 
the hospite ‘it wi necessary for the member to defray his 
expenses in full and he shall not be liable to the association for 
his absence. No member shall be denied the privilege of con- 
sultation of other physicians, providing he be responsible for the 
fee t erefor.” 


Thus, at negligible yearly cost, medical service is. made 
available for any resident of Sharon. Of course, some of the 
members have not had occasion to call the physician since the 

went into operation, but others have had frequent need 

f his services, and often the latter are the folk least able 

»| pay the doctor’s bills. The Sharon plan reduces the 

sician’s business of fee collecting to a minimum, which 

ables him to give his patients his undivided attention. More- 
over, by shifting the responsibility to the individual, who 

| for health protection, it tends to create general interest 
in personal health and consequently in community health. 
Dr. Haworth has inaugurated a successful campaign for uni- 
versal vaccination, for which the patient pays only the cost 
of the vaccine, ten cents. Patients who are in need of pro- 
jonged treatment are not deterred by the fear of doctor’s 
bills, so the physician often is able to see a case through when 
stherwise the need for economy might have caused the patient 
to discontinue his services at the earliest possible moment. 
The whole plan, as one Sharon business man expressed it, 
6 insurance against low standards of personal and community 
nealth. “Our scheme brushes aside all the barriers of sus- 
cion and fosters a mutual desire and friendship,” says Dr. 
aworth. i _ F. B. Ross 
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HEN a reliable medical authority declares that half 
_ of the children in New York City between six and 
iteen months of age are suffering from rickets, those of 
) » know the tenement child are likely to regard the 
teme rent as in no sense an exaggeration. We are all familiar 
i h the results, of this disease as they are revealed in the 
beet legs, twisted spines and the pathetic waddling gait 
(0 characteristic of the runabouts in our crowded and. neg- 
ect d districts. And yet, just because the disease is so com-: 
, because it does not often directly result in death and 
. the children seem to outgrow their most marked 
mities, it has been accepted with complacency by both 
and physicians. _A careful study of the history of 
TOVES, however, that children do not entirely outgrow 
ee that it is responsible at least indirectly for a 


Pontivee of the Poor grew out of the intensive 
1 work which this organization is conducting in 
ry District of New York City, an area with a 
33,000, most of whom are Italians. As a part 
apparently well children are examined to 
physical defects to the attention of the 
her to the mother. 

e -Tesults of these paniiinetiane by leading 


“ ges aay iach a quarter of 
"age had. such et a propostign 


the association ae is 


. 


oe on athe health of the child. The flattened 
and narrow ricketic pelvis of girls, if not “ outgrown,” causes 
complications and involves considerable risk of life for both 


\Rickets in infancy is leaving one child in every four in the 
Mulberry District of New York with postural defects or 


deformities. The two pelvic outlines at the top show the 

effects of rickets; at the bottom is a normal pelvis. The 

bowed legs, another result of rickets, are in pathetic contrast 
to the normal shin bone below 


mother and baby during childbirth. Children who suffer 
from rickets usually show a protuberant abdomen which is 
the result of low muscle tone. This weakness of the muscles, 
together with the narrow chest (pigeon breast), so charac- 
teristic of the disease, results in a diminished breathing 
capacity which renders ricketic children susceptible to respira- 
tory troubles, bronchitis, pneumonia, and even tuberculosis. 

Vital statistics for the Mulberry district seem to bear out 
this latter fact. Pneumonia is responsible for 44.6 per cent 
of all deaths of children between one and four years of age 
in this area. The rate from this disease is from 50 to 100 
per cent higher than in districts where rickets is less preva- 
lent. Furthermore, the deaths from pneumonia of children 
under five years of age represents 60.8 per cent of all pneu- 
monia deaths. Respiratory complaints are the leading causes 
of death in children under five. A thoroughly preventive 
health program, therefore, pointed clearly to the necessity 
of an effective campaign against rickets. 

Our field in the Mulberry district has been confined to 
supplementing existing agencies and filling in gaps, which 
resulted chiefly in an educational nursing service for expectant 
mothers and children of pre-school age. Children under two 
years of age are under the care of the Health Department’s 
Baby Health Stations. But it is during this period that 
rickets develops. A special arrangement, therefore, had to 
be made with the Health Department for combating rickets 
in this age group. A committee, composed of nutrition ex- 
perts and physicians who have gone thoroughly into the 
rickets problem, was formed to advise the Health Depart- 
ment and the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in mapping out a program which would embody 
the most recent findings in this field. 

“That child has bow legs because his mother let him walk 
too soon” is the popular explanation of the two or three- 
year-old youngster with badly bowed legs. ‘This thoroughly 
unscientific theory is, after all, not so far from the truth. 


Such children usually have suffered from rickets. The most — 
marked effect of the disease is to retard the development of 


the bony tissues of the body, particularly the long bones of 
the arms and legs. Their legs, therefore, may be said to be 
too young, physiologically, to support the weight of their 


bodies. When they attempt to stand on their feet the bones — 


of the legs bend under the weight of the body like a tender 
green twig. In the most severe cases a child may never have 
been able to stand or walk. 

Rickets may be occasioned. by one of two factors, or by 
both together: (1) inadequate exposure to sunlight; (2) a 
diet deficient in a food accessory vitamin, whose nature is as 
yet unknown, but which enables the body to store calcium 
and phosphorus in the bones from the food taken into the 


A diagram based on the Co- 
lumbus Hill demonstration, 
1916-1917, to show the re- 
sults of giving cod liver oil 
to babies less than a_ year 
old to prevent rickets. The 
black areas show the per- 
centage of babies who de- 
veloped rickets: 

1. Babies who had cod 
liver oil regularly for six 
months 

2. Babies who had cod 
liver oil for six months, but 
irregularly 

3.. Babies who had cod 

had no 


a I it qm 


liver oil for four months 

4. Babies who 
cod liver oil 
body. This theory helps to explain certain characteristics of 
the disease. It is most prevalent during the winter months 
in north temperate climates, particularly among races with 
dark skins in which the pigment still further retards the 
effects of the sun’s rays. On the other hand, the disease is 
practically unknown among Negroes in the West Indies who 
are receiving an abundance of sunlight, or among Eskimos, 
who are used to little sunlight, but whose diet from early 
infancy consists largely of fats and oils of fish. 

While the physiologists are still at a loss to explain how 
the sun’s rays or the oil of fish livers can deposit calcium in 
the bones, the fact has been amply demonstrated clinically 
and in experiments with animals. We were offered, there- 
fore, three methods of attack—exposing the babies directly 
to the rays of the sun or to the ultra-violet ray of a quartz 
lamp or giving doses of cod liver oil three times a day during 
the period of life when rickets is most likely to occur. But 
sunlight in our congested tenement districts is a very rare 
commodity. Besides, it seemed impracticable to persuade 
mothers either to place the baby stripped before an open 
window in the sunlight or to bring it to the center daily for 


exposure to a quartz lamp. We therefore decided to attempt. 


to see that all babies during the period of susceptibility 
received cod liver oil three times a day in quantities pre- 
scribed by the physicians of the committee. __ 

Babies between three months and one year of age are most 
susceptible to the disease, particularly if they fall within this 
age period during the late winter months when the seasonal 
incidence is at its peak. Great care must be taken, therefore, 
to watch children of this age group during the seasonal period 
of greatest incidence. In no other way can we be certain that 
the prevention or cure of the disease is due to the effect of the 


treatment and not to the mere fortuitous escape of the age 


and seasonal period of greatest risk. 
During the month of January about two hundred babies 
between five and ten months old were examined by a physician 


for symptoms of rickets. These examinations were supple- 
mented by X-Ray pictures of the bones of the forearm and 
wrist. The children will be followed up for four months. 
At the end of this period they will again be examined and 
X-Rayed. We shall thus have conclusive evidence as to 
whether rickets was present at the beginning and cured during 


the period of treatment or whether it was not present and 


was prevented from occurring. 

For two months of this period the A. I. C. P. nurses 
called at the homes two or three times a week to learn 
whether the oil was taken as prescribed. An examination of 
the contents of the bottle on these visits served to check on 
the accuracy of the mother’s statement. During the last 
two months less frequent visits are necessary, since by this 
time the mother has formed the habit of giving the oil. A 
complete record as to the quantity of oil taken is kept for 
each baby. Dietitians also obtain detailed records of the diet 
of the mother and baby, particularly with regard to the 
quantity and kinds of milk and vegetables. 

The children whose mothers do not carry out instructions 
are kept under observation as a control group. We shall not 
consider our work a success unless the amount of’ rickets 
among those who have been taking the oil regularly is 
markedly less than in those who failed to take it. 

But apart from the very slight contribution we may be 
able to make to scientific knowledge regarding rickets, our 
important contribution is to educate the mothers as to the 
seriousness of rickets as a disease of childhood and to get 
them to apply the simple remedies recommended by the 
medical profession. ‘The almost daily contact of the nurses 
with the mothers is necessary to accomplish this result. Even 
the simple instructions of the doctor are frequently mis- 
understood. When the nurse called at one home, the mother 
assured her she was doing exactly what the doctor told her— 
she was bathing the child with cod liver oil three times a day. 

The intensive campaign against rickets should be waged 
in this district every year during the winter months. With 
so reliable a remedy at hand there is no excuse for increasing 
the dangers of child life. Joun C, GEBHART 


Cod Liver Oil and Sunliahe 


D® Alfred Hess, whose name has been associated so | 
closely with advance in the study and treatment of 
rickets in this country, directed one of the first extensive 
tests of prophylactic therapy for rickets in 1916-1917 
among colored infants in the Columbus Hill district of 
New York City, where one Negro baby of every three 
died before the age of one year. Of the infants 
who received cod liver oil regularly for six fall and 
winter months, only 7 per cent developed rickets; an- 
other group who received it during the same period, 
but irregularly, showed that 20 per cent were ricketic 
at the end of the test period, while the percentage in a — 
control group of children of the same age and living 
under the same conditions was 94: Probably more than 
90 per cent of the Negro children of New York City 
_suffer from rickets in infancy. Dr. Hess’s most recently 
published studies on rickets (Journal of the American 
Medical Association, March 10, 1923) established the 
theory that the light waves in sunlight which are effect- 
ive in preventing and curing the disease are too short to 
pass through ordinary window glass and are obstructed 
in large part by a smoky or dusty atmosphere. They 
can permeate ordinary black or white clothing materials 
of wool or cotton, to an extent dependent somewhat — 
upon the texture and thickness of the material. =» 


Health by Law 
EALTH looms large on the legislative calendars of 
the states, according to a summary of pending legisla- 
-|| tion recently published by the Children’s Bureau. Bills 
relating to state or county health departments or to 
the employment of public health nurses have been intro- 
duced in fifteen states. In at least seven bills relating to 
birth and death registration are pending; the regulation 
of midwifery is the subject of measures introduced in 
Connecticut, Kansas and New Jersey, and of maternity 
hospitals in North Dakota. An Ohio bill would transfer 
the social supervision of maternity hospitals from the State 
Department of Health to the Division of Charities of the 
Department of Public Welfare. The employment of | 
women within four weeks previous to confinement or 
‘| four weeks after child birth would be prohibited in fac- 
tories, manufacturing, mechanical, business or mercantile 
establishments under the terms of a Rhode Island bill. 
Physical education or medical or dental examination of 
school children would be provided by bills introduced in 
at least seven states. Several of these would exempt 
children whose parents object to physical examination. 
Provision for physically handicapped children is made in 
bills proposed in at least fourteen states. 


Health and the Mark 


S prices have risen out of sight in Germany in the last 
few months, the level of health has sunk correspond- 
ingly. Adequate food, housing, and clothing are increas- 
ingly hard to obtain, and official announcements give dis- 
couraging reports of scurvy, tuberculosis, and undernourish- 
ment so severe that large numbers of children are not well 
enough to attend school. Moreover isolated reports of suf- 
fering are multiplied to form grave dangers because of the 
imminent collapse of public health work in Germany. 
Nearly 12 per cent of the hospitals of Prussia were closed 
during the last year. About 15 per cent of all the homes 
for infants and 45 per cent of all the creches were forced 
similarly,to discontinue their work despite the efforts of the 
government to help through subsidies, The German asso- 
ciation of private philanthropic hospitals, representing 1,400 
hospitals with 150,000 beds, reports that these institutions 
no longer can replace linen and make needed repairs, and 
that the cost of fuel, food and clothing is ruining them. 
A plant which spent 20,000 marks a year for fuel before 
the war needed 35 millions in 1923. In most philanthropic 
institutions the money spent for coal now represents 50 per 
cent or more of the budget. It used to be 6 or 10 per cent. 
The allowance for feeding a child used to be a mark a day. 
_ Now it is 400 or 500. Patients in public and private hos- 
_ Pitals now receive at the utmost 600 grams (about 34 Ib.) 
of meat a week as compared to the former allowance of 
_ 2,500 grams; 230 grams of fat instead of 500; a pint and 
a half of milk a week instead of 2 quarts. The association 
teports that many beds cannot be used for want of sheets, 
and that many wards are seriously overcrowded, while the 
_ number of doctors has been reduced and instruments cannot 
_ be bought. 
_ A recent investigation of the effects of the economic situa- 
_ tion on public health work finds that many people of the 
_ middle and professional classes, who never dreamt in the 
_ past of applying for public help, must now be nursed in 
_ the hospitals at the expense of the poor-law boards, as only 
the upper IO per cent are still in a position to pay their 
own hospital expenses. Even members of the higher ranks 
. y urge the doctor to dismiss them from the hos- 
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pital before they are cured on account of the expense. 
Though one large hospital for children charges only about 
one-fifth of the actual cost of treatment, many of its patients 
are brought in so late that it is impossible to save their 
lives. About 30 per cent of the deaths in this institution 
occur on the day of admission, and many more within the 
first three days. Many families cannot meet funeral ex- 
penses without the aid of the poor-law. One sees a father 
carrying the body of his child to the cemetery in a mar- 
garine box, while another wheels the coffin of his wife on 
a wheelbarrow! 

The German Central Committee for Combating Tuber- 
culosis is considering 667 applications from hospitals and 
sanitoria for grants which they must have to continue their 
work. At the outside not more than one-sixth of these 
can be met. Public baths and asylums for old and invalid 
people have been closed in many towns, as the municipali- 
ties are unable to give the necessary support. In one city 
93 kindergartens and 9 creches have been abandoned, and 
3,000 children, who were to be sent away for treatment for 
rickets, have had to stay at home, while the feeding of school 
children. has been cut down to 5 per cent of the former 
amount.., 

Worst of all, the medical profession itself is in danger 
of being submerged by the financial collapse of the nation, 
since most people in the educated and middle classes no 
longer are able to pay a doctor’s fee. The doctors’ repre- 
sentative body in Berlin is of the opinion that most physicians 
no longer earn a living wage. ‘Fhe medical magazines are 
full of advertisements of doctors who want to sell their 
furniture, their beds, their clothes! 

This is the situation which the social workers of Germany 
are trying to tackle. Surely it needs more than courage— 


it needs the faith which can remove mountains. 
ALICE SALOMON 


FRIENDLY MONEY 
A fifty-pfennig note issued by the city of Gotha to honor the work 
of English and American Quakers in feeding undernourished 
German children. The eight-pointed Quaker star first stood for their 
work for civilians in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Since 1914 
it has seen service in civilian relief in France, Germany, Serbia, 

Austria, and Russia 


Child Assets and Liabilities 


O the moot questions of what and why is a normal child, 

where may he be found, and in what numbers, come 

the findings ‘of surveys of school children and pre-school 
children in city and country. 

In response to an appeal from the Kentucky State Board 

of Health to help find out “why a state famous the world 


over for ‘its prosperity should turn out so large a percentage 
of physically defective men as the draft records showed,” 


the Children’s Bureau undertook its first rural nutrition 


survey in a Kentucky mountain county. Its results, recently 
published, summarize the home background of 123 families 
and the physical assets of 149 children between two and 
eleven whose parents were able to bring them over almost 
impassable mountain roads to be examined. 

The answer to Kentucky’s question of poor physical de+ 
velopment amid prosperity was, for this district, that the 
prosperity part wasn’t so. Less than one-sixth of the 
children came from homes where the family income was 
considered clearly adequate. Food was a monotonous mat- 
‘ter of corn bread, biscuits, and salt pork, accompanied at 
best by milk and a small amount of vegetables and fruits, 
at worst by coffee. Only about a quarter of the children had 


a diet which probably included all the constituents necessary. 


to nourish their bodies provided enough was eaten and the 
body was able to utilize it; the diets of 27 per cent were 
clearly inadequate, and for the remainder, doubtful. Two 
children of every five were rated poor or very poor as to 
nutrition; one in three was fair, and only one in seven ex- 
cellent. Diet and nutrition had naturally a direct relation, 
and to a surprisingly large extent, in comparison with some 
of the city surveys, adequacy of diet varied with the family 
income. Only about 3 per cent of the children who received 
physical examinations were without physical defects; the 
greater part of them had from three to five defects, and 
some as many as eight or ten. 

A survey of child health in six rural counties of Mis- 


souri, made by the Missouri Tuberculosis Association, tells — 


much the same monotonous story of pork, biscuits, and cof- 
fee, with all too little of milk, vegetables, or fruit, or eggs, 
except for a limited season each year. The Missouri investi- 
gators, however, felt the inadequacy of diet was the result 
of ignorance, rather than poverty. About one-fifth of the 
children were found to be 10 per cent or more under weight; 
more than two-thirds had defective teeth, and nearly a third 
defective eyesight. 

Approximately the same proportion of dental and eye 
defect was found in the elaborate survey of nearly 4,400 
children under seven in Gary, Indiana, the findings of which 
have just been published by the Children’s Bureau. On the 
basis of the height-weight tables, however, only about 9 per 
cent of the children were 10 per cent or more under the 
standard. Here again, the family income in itself did not 
determine the adequacy or inadequacy of the diet, nor did 
the classification of the children as of native or foreign-born 
parentage show an appreciable difference. Only about. 5 
per cent of the children were without physical defect or 
disease. 

A joint survey of 1,000 pre-school children in New York 
City, carried out by the New York city departments, the 
Civic Club of New York, the American Red Cross, and 
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ip New York State Ve of Consilteg Psychol i 
- rated an amazingly higher proportion of the group—33 ‘per 


What to eat, in terms not of vita- 
mins and calories, but of milk, 
bread, vegetables and meat, and of 
dollars and cents, is the subject of 
a pamphlet, Food for the Family, 
from which these illustrations are 
It is issued by the 
Nutrition Bureau of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 


cent—as without physical defect, but found again large 
groups with poor teeth, improper breathing, or malnutrition, 
the last being rated at 19 per cent. An analysis by the New 
York County Chapter of the American Red Cross, of 43¢ 
undernourished children in its nutrition classes, summarizes 
the primary causes of malnutrition in this group as follows: 

In 40 per cent of the group—dietary factors. 

In 67 per cent of the group—enlarged tonsils and pteuade 

In 10 per cent of the group—economic factors. 

In 7 per cent of the group—lack of cooperation with parents 
alt 7 a cent of the group—the previous medical history o! 

e€ ch il 

In 21 per cent of the group—miscellaneous factors, such a: 
lack of parental discipline, bad personal hygiene, or medica 
causes not included above. 

For the secondary causes, poor diet again headed the list 
with 30 per cent. 

One question raised in the Gary studies—as to the validity 
of the commonly accepted standard of a 10 per cent devia 
tion from the height-weight tables as a criterion of malnu 
trition—has been studied in great detail by field investigat 
ors of the United States Public Health Service who hav 
checked the weight and height of nearly ten thousand chil 
dren between six and sixteen against clinical observation o: 
their state of nutrition. The children were drawn from 
districts of South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and New York state; all were of native white parentage 
While mean heights and weights of the children whose nu 
trition was rated as good or excellent, were consistentl; 
above those of the children with poor or fair nutrition, ther 
was a large overlapping of the two curves. Some of thi 
excellently nourished children actually weighed less thar 
poorly nourished children of the same age and height class 
Deviation from the normal differed consistently accordin; 
to sex, and increased with age. The investigators recom 
mend that if average weight is to be used even as a rougl 
index of nutrition, the percentage deviation allowed as nor 
mal must take some account of these facts, and that in orde 
to pick out individual cases of poor nutrition, a physica 
examination by a trained physician be used to supplemen 
physical measurements. _ 

' The effect of school work upon nutrition is the subject o 
another investigation by the United States Public Healt! 
Service. In every group of the 2,068 children of a typica 
Mid-western community who were studied, the number 
who came nearer the standard during the school year wer 
considerably greater than those who lost ground. Whil 
this balance obtained among the “accelerated children, 
that is, those who were covering the ground in less thai 
the ordinary time, the percentage of gains was lower and 0 
losses higher than in the other groups, indicating possibl 
that special caution should be observed in permitting brigh 
children to advance more rapidly than the normal rate. 


HERE is a story of a man who, while stooping 
down to pick up a horseshoe in the street, was 
knocked over by an automobile. Education may 
. : be about to accumulate a similar experience. 

The National Education Association voted at its recent 
meeting in Cleveland to have nothing to do with the proposed 
national department of education and welfare provided for 
in the Brown reorganization plans, but to continue its fight 
for an independent department of education. School people, 
particularly school administrators, are largely concerned with 
the development of school machineries. Programs of external 
and internal organization attract them. They are not so 
greatly interested in the aims of education. It may be they 
assume the aims are given in the machines: machines must be 
for something! 

Meanwhile, others are more lh De in discussing aims. 
Some teachers feel that education must find out where it is 
going before it can do much toward getting there. The 
War Department comes to our help at this point. That 
department is offering the nation and the schools a somewhat 
startling program, in which the objectives of education occupy 
a central position. 

_ The main features of this program were outlined at a 
beiiercoe on “citizenship and national defence” held at 
the War Department last November and attended by more 
than one hundred leaders of the civil and military life of the 
nation, including teachers, editors, boys’ club workers, presi- 
dents of universities and secretaries of many public-spirited 
oups. Three problems were considered: citizenship train- 
ing, the reserve officers’ training corps and the citizens’ 
military training camps. The second and third of these 
have long been War Department activities; with them we 
are not concerned. We pass on to an examination of the 
epartment’ s plans for dealing with the problems of “ citizen- 
ip training ” and the relations of this to schools. 

a The committee on citizenship training presented a tenta- 
Program, covering four important problems, namely: 
hysical education, technical education, development of right 
attitudes and the problem of the older boy. Each of these 
problems had been considered by an appropriate sub-com- 
their study of the problem “epeulenadie definite lines, 


rd to physical education, it was agreed that a 
e, thorough-going program of universal physi- 
of vital i importance to the nation ”’; and state 


d to cooperate to this end. “ Sound and 
 sesificain and standards of physical 


The War Department Turns Educator 


the federation has undertaken to do, independently, without 
control of any sort from the War Department. 

The sub-committee on the development of right attitudes 
expressed the belief that “large numbers of citizens, both 
native-born and naturalized, have only the vaguest concep- 
tions of the fundamental principles of our constitution. This 
ignorance renders them an easy. prey for subversive propa- 
ganda, an opportunity which is being exploited on a large 
scale at the present time. . . . In order to meet this situation 
there is need of clearer specification of the requirements of 
good citizenship and more determined cooperative action in 
seeing that as many citizens as possible are compelled to meet 
the requirements set.” “The President of the United States 
was asked to establish a National Council on Citizenship 
Training which should be charged with working out the 
details of this program. 

In dealing with the problem of the older boy, the confer- 
ence voted that “‘ technical military training for the purpose 
of making soldiers for war was not desirable for boys under 
eighteen years of age,” and proposed a Federal Council on 
Citizenship Training, to be composed of “ those employes of 
the federal departments who are actually engaged in work 
which bears on the better training for citizenship.” 

This council, with functions that seem to combine the two 
recommendations just noted, was created by President 
Harding in an executive order dated January 12. The 
twelve members are from the following federal official 
groups, the appointment, in each case, being made from 
within the group itself: Bureau of Education, War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Public Health Service, Welfare 
Division of the Post Office Department, States Relations 
Service, Naturalization Bureau, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Veterans’ Bureau, Department of State, 
Department of Justice, Department of Commerce. ‘This 
council is holding regular meetings for the purpose of devel- 
oping the viewpoints of the groups included. The council 
will take no action except by unanimous consent. 

A JOB BY ANY OTHER NAME 

The problem of technical training is proving the most 
difficult. Back of the training problem lie many still obscure 
areas of industry and psychology. For example, much delay 
arose in war time in getting the right numbers of men for 
specific jobs because industry, the country over, has no 
standard terminology by means of which definite specifica- 
tions of needs can be expressed. Industry needs a standard- 
ized terminology of occupations which both workers and 
employers can use when talking about jobs. War-time experi- 
ences emphasized this need. Before training can go far this 
need must be made up. 

The task of working out this standardized vocational 
terminology was delegated to the National Research Council, 
an organization of scientific forces of the country, with head- 
quarters in Washington. Since November discussions have 
been going forward under the auspices of this council, and a 
number of problems are emerging. 
89 
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for the purpose of requisitioning workers, either for service 
in industry or for war-time duty in the army? The War 
Department’s interest appears at this point. 

But this practical question quickly gets beyond the contenl 
of the dictionary makers and invades the field of industrial 
processes and calls in question what the schools are doing. 
The steps in this development are important. 

Must not the process that is back of the standardized term 
be standardized also? If so, must not the worker who con- 
trols this standardized process be standardized, too? But 
how shall he be standardized save as the school which trains 
him is a standardized school? Is there any logical terminus 


ad quem in this program short of a standardized system of 


technical training in the schools of the country? - The War 
Department seems willing to go the whole way. 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND STANDARDIZED OBJECTIVES 
Leaping rather lightly over all intervening obstacles, the 
War Department assumes that when these 13,000 standard- 
ized vocational specifications have been worked out they can 
be used by the schools as definite educational objectives. 
C. R. Mann, chairman of the War Department’s advisory 
board on training, in discussing this part of the problem, 
called attention to certain developments in Rochester, and 
said: “The educational institutions cooperate with the 
industries in setting the specifications, take them back te 
school and use them as definitions of objectives for training. 
The school authorities decide how courses can be organized 
to train men so that they will be able to achieve the objectives 
defined in the specifications.” But is the problem as easy as 
Mr. Mann makes out? What are some of the intervening 
problems? 
Take the industrial aspects of the situation first. The 
intelligence and skill required in any industry vary from 
job to job. Some jobs can be entrusted to a high-grade 
imbecile; others are so technical that only a Steinmetz can 
begin to comprehend them. For the purposes of organizing 
training must not these 13,000 standard vocations be analyzed 
in order to determine what we may call their “‘ coefficients 
of intelligence and skill”? And must they not'then be 
graded in a series ranging from lowest to highest and showing 
just the level of intelligence required in the worker who is 
to be sent into each of them? Schools cannot train for these 
standardized processes without knowing the amount of intel- 
ligence that will be needed in each of them. This complete 
analysis of the industrial situation seems inevitably demanded 


for the completion of the program of the War Department. 


But this analysis of the vocations is but half the problem. 
Not only must the jobs into which children are to go be 
analyzed; the children who are to go into those jobs must 
also be analyzed for the purpose of determining their levels 
of intelligence and, therefore, their proper industrial levels. 
Vocational education and guidance have long been struggling 
with the intricacies of this task. Many vocationalists have 
been fascinated by the vision of a standard series of children 
beautifully fitting into a standard series of vocations—as if 
nature had intended such a complete harmony of the spheres. 
Modern educational psychology, especially the so-called 
intelligence tests and mental measurements, lends some 
plausibility to the whole program, even if it does not, as yet, 
completely confirm it. The standardized series of graded 


The first is obvious and practical: Can the approximately 
13,000 vocations and sub-vocations listed by the census — 
bureau be defined and standardized so as to give industry 
as a whole a common terminology? If so, can these defined © 

vocations be given standard specifications which can be used 
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adctrial processes wall give the objectives of education. 


The standardized series of graded children will give the 


ultimate level which any particular child may ever hope to 


achieve. ‘The schools will definitely engage to operate the 
standard processes which, on each of these levels, will most 
quickly fit the minds of that level to meet the specific require- 
ments of the industrial processes of that level. The school 
and industry will thus, finally, mutually understand each 
other and fit each other; education will be a definite training 
for life; and all the confusion and waste of the present will 
be avoided. The whole scheme seems almost too perfect to 
be possible—in this not altogether perfect world! 

And there are further problems. For example, Leonard | 
Outhwaite, director of the Personnel Research Foundation, 
an organization engaged in research in the field of personnel 


problems, in discussing the development of this phase of the ~ 


War Department’s program, said: ~“‘ Standard terminology 
descriptive of positions in various occupations and trades is 
not likely to result where the positions themselves are not 
standard—-are subject to variations and new combinations 
from one industry to another, even from one plant to 
another.” The War Department’s program will presently 
raise the question in all industry as to whether, for any pur- 
pose, industrial processes can be so standardized as to permit 
them to be named and defined in the form of more or less 
permanent specifications. Doubtless, the present situation. 
is too chaotic. But even the War Department will probably 
have to admit, in the long run, that industry needs some 


fluidity, some chance for growth and change, some room for — 


inventiveness. 

The workers of the country, too, may want to have some- 
thing to say about these things. Even if industrial processes 
can be standardized and closed to change, will workers be 
willing to fit themselves into the rigidities of an unchanging 
industry? Will the millions of human natures in the children 
of the community consent, unquestioningly, to accept a corre- 
lative standardization and agree never to be curious about 
anything again, never to invent anything, never to long for 
any new combination of interests? 


CAN THE SCHOOLS BE COMPLETELY MECHANIZED? 
And the schools; for all the development of their big 
machineries, can they be completely mechanized? Are the 


‘schools so profoundly convinced of the finality of their 


Measurements of intelligence that they will accept the 
position of mediating a technically standard equipment of 
training for a standardized series of vocations to a standard- 
ized series of children? Public schools controlled by law 


- might slowly gravitate to this position. But assuredly private 


schools would continually intervene to call in question their 
whole program. Of course, “ Lusk laws” of a sort might 
put all such private schools out of business. 


But, in that — 


day, society will have become so benumbed by its standardiza- — 


tions that there will be no hope of saving it, anyhow. 
The Secretary of War sees some of the ‘difficultuente in the 


way of his program. In addressing the preliminary confer- — 


ence, in November, he showed a real understanding of and — 
respect for public opinion in relation to some of these ques- 
tions. He lamented the fact that while the War Department- 
is responsible for national defence, “ the physical, mental and — 
moral education of our youth is reserved to the states and 
the people.” 


He might have added that some of it is reserved _ 


to the complexities of human nature, and to those industrial — 


processes which can never be hardened into final, standard- 
ized forms without destroying them, and industry with them. — 
The attitudes of the educators of America in these premises _ 

. ie Fi rig: 
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will be oH, tine for. The War Department has taken 
the lead in organizing an educational objective for the nation. 
No other interest has spoken so effectively. School people are 
discussing schooling and the mechanics of education. ‘The 
War Department’ is talking about national programs of 
physical education, training for citizenship and’ “ right atti- 
tudes” and the reorganization of technical training for 
industry. Of course, the citizenship it talks about has refer- 
ence, mainly, to the “ right attitudes” toward war; the. new 
program of technical training would compel such a reorgani- 
zation of both industry and education as would probably 
result in the complete standardization of both; and all of 
this would be accomplished in the name of the “ national 
defence,” though with but the most incidental reference to 
those lasting and positive spiritual hopes which alone make 
America worth defending. 


Yet the War Department is merely Brerontae to fulfil . 


its responsibilities under the law. Moreover, most of the 
items in this program are educationally justifiable; or they 
would be if they were being undertaken by educators instead 
of by the makers of war machines. Physical education, citi- 
zenship training, preparation for a work-career; all these 
are essential to a real educational program. But they ought 
not to be controlled or dominated by men who are primarily 
interested in the quick building of a great war machine! 

The fact seems to be that America has no educational 
group that is sufficiently awake to the problems of the day 
to take the educational leadership of the country away from 
the War Department. Educators may retort that they could 
do this if they had a great national department through which 
to work. But such a reply would be an evasion of the issue: 
Educational leadership in a democracy must be a function of 
spiritual outlook, not of machineries. It must come of intel- 
ligence and vision, not of power. It must rise out of a 
courage able to defend the human spirit in an age of mechan- 
isms. “To postpone leadership until a new mechanism is at 
hand is to surrender before the battle. 

The greatest problem of American statesmanship, could 
we but know it, is this problem of education. The nation is 
confronted by competing destinies, today: Is the education 
of the future to be dominated by these mechanistic concep- 
tions which necessarily control the department whose prime 
business is the building of war machines? Or shall our edu- 
cation escape into the control of those educational forces, if 
there be any such, which believe democracy to be primarily 
4 spiritual and creative movement ?. 

By the time the National Education RTE gets its 
national department of education established, it may have 
nothing left to administer but the framework of a great 
school machine. The living spirit of the enterprise may have 
passed, permanently, into the keeping of others. It must be 
confessed, at any rate, that, just now, the War Department 
is the leading educational influence in the nation. 
: Jak. H. 


‘Are Our Schools Worth It? 


gt AA alder AFFAIRS in the State of Pennsyl- 
f. vania are occupying a very considerable part of the time 
and energy of the whole state government. The “ rising 
cost of education” is one of the most difficult problems of 
statesmanship. If the costs go up too rapidly, the people are 
likely to charge extravagance. If the costs fall off from 
ablished standards, the administration is likely to be 
charged with lack of interest in educational matters, or with 
ane one of the schools,” 
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A Survey of the Fiscal Policies of the State of Pennsylvania 
in the Field of Education has been published by a Citizens’ 
Committee, of which Professor Clyde L. King, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was chairman. ‘This survey covers 
the financial situation in all the schools of the state, including 
the normal schools and the state universities, and the work 
of the state department of education. It concludes with a 
study of the “relative needs” of these various educational 
interests. Professor Harlan Updegraff, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, wrote the report. It is a compact presentation 
of the school problem of the state in terms of finances. 

All such studies help to emphasize the fact that the school 
problem is but a fraction of the whole educational problem 
of the modern community or state. As one reads a report 
like this on the financing of the schools a sense of the remote- 
ness of the subject from the realities of education grows more 
and more definite. The school system of a state is a great 
material structure. It towers above the people. Its main- 
tenance costs millions. ‘The state is proud of it, as of any- 
thing big. But it seems curiously far away from the vital 
interests of childhood and from the actualities of community 
life. Schooling is academic, formal. Education is real. The 
rising cost of schooling may or may not be justifiable. It is 
justifiable if it means that we are getting a more complete 
education. It is unjustifiable if we are merely getting more 
schooling. 

We shall probably find no solution for any of these 
problems until we learn how to think of them in terms of 
an inclusive educational program. Our thinking and our 
fiscal policies must escape from the schools into the life and 
interests and affairs of the whole community. For this 
work of freeing educational discussion from its academic 
bondages we are in need of a new type of educational states- 
manship. 


Using Intelligence 


HE story is told of a certain educational administrator 

- that, when asked to investigate a difficult situation be- 
fore making a rather critical decision, he replied: “ But I 
am a teacher; and teachers are supposed to know about these 
things!” But even teachers are coming to believe in investi- 
gation and diagnosis ahead of prescription. How much this 
program is needed is illustrated by the work of the school 
psychiatrist of the Baltimore public schools in the past year. 

There is little, if anything, that is distinctly new in the 
work in Baltimore. But the psychiatrist has been operating a 
single year, only; he came in upon a large school system, in 
which the materials for work like his had been accumulating 
for a long time; he applied the methods of modern psychiatric 
investigation to his problems; and he is able to show some 
very remarkable results. ‘The first annual report of Dr. 
Charles B. Thompson, school psychiatrist of Baltimore, is a 
convincing document as to the uses of science in dealing with 
modern social and educational problems. 

The work of this one year sums up as follows: Seven spe- 
cial classes for slow children have been opened within this 
school year; and ten special and ungraded classes have been 
reorganized to fit more closely the characters of the children 
in them as these facts have been revealed in the careful work 
of the psychiatrist. The habitual truants have been examined 
and plans suggested by means of which each of them can 
make good and so escape being sent to the parental school. 
The “incorrigibles’’ have been studied for the purpose of 
finding clues to their behavior in the many complications of 
circumstances that make up their environments. In all, 
twenty-one schools have been helped to apply scientific diag- 
noses to some of their behavior and study problems, And two 


their peculiar individualities more effectively to the school 
conditions. 

The work has been so useful that enough children are now 
listed for examination to keep the psychiatrist busy, in the 
time he can devote to such work, for the next two years. 
Other problems confront the new department. Many un- 
graded classes remain to be examined ; other slow classes must 
be formed; and all the children already placed in slow classes 
must be re-examined to determine whether the first diagnosis 
was correct. In all about 1,000 children are now awaiting 
examination or re-examination. In addition, many parents 
are asking to have their children specially examined for 
nervousness or other forms of instability. 


education of all the people will do well to read the annual re- 
port of the educational work of the International Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which has been prepared for 
inclusion in the annual report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. “It is not the purpose of the association to duplicate. It 
is its purpose to supply what is not being supplied, and to pro- 
vide for people to whom existing supplies are for some reason 
not available.” In about forty cities the association maintains 
organized schools. ‘‘ Each of these has its own special kind of 
interest, the result of the special kind of community whose need 
it has tried to meet.” ‘The girls want secretarial courses; Eng- 


_ management of small shops, and other practical activities. In- 
dianapolis discusses “industrial relations,” “eugenics” and 
“evolution.” Chicago has a “ Charm School.” Much of the 
work of the association is done in clubs of three types: indus- 


hundred and eighty-four children have been helped to adjust © 


schools; in providing milk for under-nourished children; in — 


. for the school children. Sixty-five per cent of these cities have 


lish; dramatics and public speaking; social usages; psychology; — A LEGISLATOR in an eastern state proposes a law prov 


‘ tal business. girls and the Girl Reserves. Pageantry and 
dramatics have a large place in the work of these clubs. Work 
is carried on among the foreign-born, through classes, clubs and 


“international institutes.” Parallel work for colored girls is 
found in all cities where the association is located, Three 
items make up the program which the national board is spe- 
cially emphasizing: namely, dynamic health education; citizen- 
ship and internationalism; and an intelligent Christianity as the 
best practical means of solving the complicated difficulties of 
present-day civilization. This program is intended to bring a 
“more abundant life” to individuals; to prepare for leadership 
in life and work; and to promote social “ pioneering.” 


EDUCATORS of the world will meet in Berkeley, California, 
in July to consider World Peace through Education. The con- 
ference will last two weeks. The teaching of International 
Civics will be discussed, and a World Good Will Day for all 
schools will be advocated. Preliminary announcements of the 
conference propose the following objectives: 

“To promote friendship, justice; and good will among the 
nations of the earth. 

“To bring about a world-wide tolerance of the rights and 
privileges of all nations regardless of race or creed. 

“To develop an appreciation of the value ef the inherited 
gifts of nationality through centuries of development and 
progress. 

“To secure more accurate and satisfying information and 
more adequate statements in the text books used in the schools 
of the various countries. 

“To foster a national comradeship and a confidence which 
will produce a more sympathetic appreciation among nations. 

“To inculcate into the minds and hearts of the rising genera- 
tion those spiritual values necessary to carry forward the prin- 
ciples emphasized in the conference on limitation of armaments. 

“Tn all the schools to emphasize the unity of mankind, the 
evils of war, and the necessity of universal peace.” . 
, A system of interchange of students and teachers among all 
nations will also be proposed and probably acted upon at this 
conference. 

THE CIVIC DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT of the — 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, John Ihlder, man- — 
ager, has issued a preliminary report of a survey of school 
buildings and equipment and of health and physical education 
in the schools. The survey covered 160 cities. This report shows 
an increasing number of cities interested in maintaining open-air 


providing a hot lunch for all elementary school children. But 
less than 40 per cent of these cities provide for medical exami- 
nation of children before they enter school; and only 40 per 
cent of them have anything like adequate playground facilities 
school physicians; about 60 per cent have dental clinics; abouee 
85, per cent have school nurses. Undesirable buildings are still — 
being erected in many cities. Some are too impermanent to 
last long; some are far from fireproof; some are so faultily 
constructed as to make for impaired eye-sight, weak lungs and — 
probably a general spread of disease. The most modern school — 
systems now under construction include: Properly planned 
buildings, rightly, located and surrounded by adequate open : 
spaces; efficient health organization, including school physicians, 
dentists and nurses; thorough medical examination of all chil 
dren before they are admitted to school; provision for nourish-— 
ment, not only for malnourished, but for all elementary schoo 
children; outdoor classes and schools, and health instruction af 
supervised play. 


for the use of intelligence and other tests to determine the s 
of a man who is about to make a will. The testator hi 
may ask a court to arrange for such a test and to ma! 
results a matter of permanent record, thus avoiding late 
tests over the will. yr 
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oe) «6 Back, to the 
yr UST as the long agitation for one-family houses and 
gardens for industrial workers, both in Europe and 
America, is beginning to bear fruit in garden suburbs, 
@ economic circumstances have tended to cripple the cheap 
~ and efficient rapid transit which is essential to their 
‘success. In America we have seen here and there an increase 
‘im the cost of transportation that has made suburban resi- 
‘dence impracticable for families of modest means, or an in- 
‘creasing pressure on available suburban space by those of 
more ample income, so that land is available for inexpensive 


development only at a great distance from the city. For a. 


variety of reasons the development of the common carriers 
which serve commuting groups has been seriously interrupted, 
so that the long journey to and from work has become an 
intolerable burden. 

Particular attention has recently been given in this coun- 
try to the planning of tenements which combine the profitable 
arrangement of renting space with the greatest possible gar- 
den area within the limits of a given plot. In the Metropo- 
litan Life Insurance Company’s housing development in the 
borough of Queens, New York (see the Survey, July 15, 
1922, p. 527), the buildings cover but 50 per cent of the 
ground area. Andrew J. Thomas, who with D. Everett Waid 
designed these houses, has other plot plans, of a slightly 
‘more costly type, which by the skilful adjustment of build- 
ing units leaves a still larger percentage of the total plot free 
for lawns, gardens and play-space. 

_ While such tenements are hardly comparable to the 
garden city, since there is no individual holding of a little 
piece of garden earth, they do bring within the reach of the 
industrial tenant a share in domesticated 
green space that would have seemed in- 
credible to the older tenement builders. 
To that extent the future of housing 
evelopments in relatively congested 
areas near the workshops has become 
‘more hopeful. 

‘The more fundamental adjustment of 
using and traffic to industrial units 
ided by the satellite city, 
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of the residents are em- 
_ within the neighborhood, is just 
nning to make its appearance as a 
ractical expedient in American regional 
lanning. In England the idea of the 
lite town is gradually supplanting 
ea of the indefinite extension of 
ough the addition of residential 
1 ny, where, owing to the in- 
f building during and since 
tual housing program has 
nd the trend of ideas, 
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city expansion by extending lines of transportation will not 
be a satisfactory solution of the problem of congestion. 
Already people of small means who were encouraged to move 
out of the city by the promise of a nickel fare, are being 
forced by the present rate of fare either to sell their homes 
or to forego the opportunities of the nearby city. 

As a result, there are many plans which endeavor to com- 
bine the ideal of a garden for every home with compactness 
cf residence—whether in self-contained satellite communities 
or nearer the great cities. [he accompanying illustration 
presents one such plan, by the well-known architect, Bruno 
Moehring, which combines enormous tenement. buildings 
with a certain number of single-family houses and gardens 
for all. American architects will probably not consider these 
tall ovals of building blocks at all superior to the congested 
tenement blocks we now have; but they are certainly prefer- 
able to the typical tenement blocks of Berlin with their nar- 
row courts and Hinterhaeuser. Almost two-thirds of the 
section are given over to individual gardens; 6 per cent to 
public open spaces; 10 per cent to streets, 

Advocates of the garden city idea, for the most part, are 
entirely opposed to developments of this character and have 
effectively opposed the erection of skyscrapers for residential 
purposes in a number of cities, It is obvious that with all 
the economic and hygienic advantages of such buildings, the 
families on the upper floors will not be as much in the open 
air as are families that live in small houses; and experience 
has shown—one need only point to the almost total abandon- 
ment of war gardens near American cities—that small gardens 
not adjacent to the home are likely to languish. 


CONCENTRATION WITHOUT CONGESTION : A GERMAN HOUSING PLAN 


This sketch from the plan of Bruno Moehring shows a suburban development which 

is designed to afford room for large numbers of workers within practicable distance 

of their work, and is hence much more concentrated than the typical garden village. 
| The large structures are elliptical tenements, standing at the intersection of parked 

highways. The low-lying buildings to the right are single family houses joined together; 
| those to the left are public buildings fronting on an open green. The patchwork quilt 
. is made up of allotment gardens for the use of tenants of the apartment houses. 
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To the Wildwood and the Downs 


PRIL is the season when those whose youth was wasted 
in the commonplace alternation of town and the “ sum- 
mer resort ” sit on park benches and devour the country real 
estate advertisements in the Sunday papers, or take their 
unaccustomed feet to the chaperoned bypaths where the walk- 
ing clubs—which multiply yearby year—make a brave effort 
at outdoor adventure. But it is also the season 
when the lucky youngsters whose adolescent 
years have fallen upon pleasant places, whose 
hands and feet are guided into scouting and 
- camp-firing and “ creative recreation’ of many 
' sorts, are counting the days to ‘‘ camp.” 

In Hartford, Connecticut, it is the season 
when plans are being touched up for the second 
season of the “day camp.” ‘The Girl Scouts 
of Hartford have their Camp Merritt, at 
Gales Ferry, where good scouts without silk stockings and 
with seven dollars a week can recreate to their hearts’ content. 
But there are many who lack the seven dollars a week, or who 

be must content themselves with a mere two weeks of thorough- 

ij going camp experience, and are eager to build around their 

brief vacation just as many outings as can be squeezed into 

the summer. For such girls the Girl Scout Council began 

last summer to hold a “ day camp” once a week during July 

and August. ‘Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 

Thomas F. Garvan and the cooperation of the Hartford 

Park Department, a bit of country called Garvan Field, 

five miles out of town, was made available and equipped for 

the purpose. It has a small mill pond, two swimming pools, 

three row-boats, basketball and croquet equipment, a small 

portable house with a stove and simple cooking utensils, 

a, _ where lunches can be cooked and the scout who has to bring 
; a baby sister can warm the milk just so. 

nie A supervisor plans the day, teaches those who want teach- 

ing in swimming or the games, and guides the play and rest 

of all the group, which averages more than seventy-five girls. 

Two or three times a day everybody takes to the water: 

fishing is very popular, though no fish were caught last year, 

and many of the girls had never seen a rod and one had never 

heard of bait. Baseball, basketball and volley ball occupy 

the game hour. One quiet hour was given to playing in a 

field of new-mown hay. There are nature walks and scout 

talks, and many girls have the first boat ride of their lives 

on the little pond. 


_ The agile frog is here transformed 
_ into a symbolic decoration which, 
in Camp Fire Girl usage, relates 
to achievement in swimming. The 
pine tree campers are borrowed 
from a report of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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When the supervisor set down her reflections at the end of 
the year, she was convinced that the girls wanted supervised 
recreation, but not formal classes; that unconventional dress | 
and bare feet meant more than any other privilege of the day; 
that there was more general friendliness at the end of the 
season than at the beginning; and that there was a great dif- 
ference in helpfulness and handiness between the scouts of 
several years’ standing and the new recruits, 

The whole enterprise cost the scout coun- 
cil, last year, just $120; and that included 
carfare for some of the scouts who would 
have found the twenty-cent trip impossible on 
their own resources. This year a little more 
money will be spent in new equipment and 
there will be an assistant supervisor. ‘The 
Boy Scouts of Hartford are going to be the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Garvan this sum- 
mer as well as the Girl Scouts, each having 
a special day, and other organizations may take advantage 
of the field in a similar way. 

Among the 200,000 Boy Scouts who will go camping this 
summer there will be special interest in the out-of-camp 
hikes which are playing an increasing part in the season's 
play program. As a result of careful training in camp 
technique in the established camps, radiating 
trails into the wilderness will be peopled by 
small parties of boys who are able to qualify 
for lone trail camping. Patrols of eight, or 
troop groups including several patrols, will 
make up these exploring parties. They will 
carry equipment and provisions for a night or 
two, and will clear out old woods roads, pros- 
pectors’ trails, and such scout paths as the 
White Bar Trail which. makes the circuit of. 
many camps in Palisades Interstate Park. Out 
in Seattle an outlying trail is used as a train- 
ing and demonstration device, and feats of 
scoutcraft will be performed at each of its 
elbows. 

Closer to the main camps, there will be this 
summer an attempt to add romance to the 
woodpile. Instead of being merely an_as- 
semblage of chopping block, knotty wood, and 
back-aches, it will be systematically trans- 
formed into an outdoor workshop where split- 
ting firewood will be only part of a thriving 
industry which produces totem poles, axe 
handles, scout staves, coat hangers, wooden 
shovels, fire tongs and other implements, not 
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mention benches and stools, hinges and locks, bows and 
‘ows, and friction fire-boards. 

The Camp Fire Girls are on the hunt for untrammeled 
venture. Breakfast at eight, singing at nine, swimming 
ten, pottery at eleven, lunch at twelve—the day’s schedule 
many a modern camp for girls might have been modeled 
er the routine of the school-day. When things get too 
ich standardized, and a primrose by the river’s brim 
somes merely one plant nearer a ‘“‘nature honor,” it is 
1e to strap. up your knapsack and move 

_ Hence the “ gypsy trips.” 

A gypsy trip is a hike under pioneer con- 

ions, where the smell of moss crushed 

der foot, the whip of pine against the 

seks, the unexplored adventure of the trail, 

J the wood-smoke at the end of the day 

. subject to no schedule but the will of 

» campers. The girls who hike, though ~ 

y go with a guardian, will plan their own provisions for 
- trips, and expect to feel very much as Daniel Boone 
y have felt. 

[n camp the stress which was laid last year on the dra- 


tic use of Indian lore will be repeated. Indian symbols’ 


» the charming dog and cat on these pages will be freely 
used in decoration. Authentic local tradition 
will be drawn upon wherever it can be dis- 
covered. Last summer a prize was offéred 
for the best dramatization of such a legend. 
Indian stories were told around the camp- 
fires, and with the help of Mrs. Mary 
Austin examples of native Indian rhythms 
(very different from the Icelandic beat 
of Hiawatha) were put into circulation, so 
that the grave and simple legends found their 
way into sympathetic verse-forms. This year 
Mrs. Edward Leonard, secretary of the Na- 
tional Story-tellers’ League, has selected two 
stories to illustrate the seven points of the 
Camp Fire Law. These will grow into many 
ie plays into which local legend will be woven. 
Camping is, after all, “an attitude of mind,” 
as the Woodcraft League reminds us, in sound- 
ing a warning against the tendency of many 
large camps for boys to run to comfort and 
the commonplace instead of keeping the fine 
flavor of adventurous hardship. Between su- 
pervision and spontaneity, here as in every 
other field of organized recreation, the course 
to be steered is not an easy one. 
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Garden Cities for Russia 

LTHOUGH in the larger cities of Russia there has 
been practically no building in eight years and even 
necessary repairs have not been made since 1918 because the 
legal status of house owners was uncertain, the Commissariat 
of Public Health considers the regulation of home building a 
matter of urgent need. In a recent number of Garden 
Cities and Town Planning, Dr. J. Guelman, the head of its 
housing and sanitary sub-section, discusses 

the situation in a very practical fashion. 

In accordance with the new economic pol- 
icy, the government issued a decree last year 
granting a forty-nine years’ lease for build- 
ing lots and completion of buildings where 
the new construction constitutes not less 
than 30 per cent of the whole. There are 
also other stipulations, decreed or under 

advisement, having for their aim to encourage and facilitate 
building. 

Dr. Guelman is particularly concerned over the danger ot 
a haphazard city development with private enterprise in a 
situation where the local authorities are anxious to see new 
houses erected. He believes that shortly there will be a great 
revival of building and that stringent regulations to safe- 
guard the future development and appearance of cities should 
be enacted beforehand. As a first step in this direction he 
advocates the increase of building land owned by the cities 
and a mandatory law requiring of all cities the preparation of 
city plans and zoning regulations. As regards the former, 
much opposition on the part of the rural communities in the 
neighborhood of cities must be overcome if these, as he de- 
mands, should have land enough under their control, both by 


_ incorporation and by purchase, to suffice for city extension in 


the next twenty-five years. As regards the latter, his pro- 
posals are modeled on English procedure under the town 
planning acts. 

A Russian Garden Cities Association has recently been 
formed which has adopted the program of the International 
City Planning Association and desires to become speedily 
affliated with it. Its first project is the construction of a 
garden village for industrial workers on the outskirts of 
Moscow calculated to house five thousand in three or four 
hundred buildings. Several Siberian cities likewise have 
lately applied for assistance to the international organization 
in making plans for new developments on garden city lines. 


The steaming pot is a Camp Fire 
Girl device to signify an honorable 
proficiency in camp cookery, The 
amiable animals surrounded by text 
are a Camp Fire cat and dog of 
traditional American Indian design 
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Uncle Sam, Marketman 


Wien Senator Sorghum: & ber buys c mess of 
peas af the best sill me othe old Center Mork, 
Seventh Sircet and Preusylocecic Azeruc, zx Vi askmgion, 
fest as the ousckorpers of dend and gour sennivr: hove deme 
fer fity years, the United Sintes of Americe, jor the jersz 
ume, takes note. Not becouse Senor Surgtum’s pallnte 
@ mere 2 matter of public comcern then those ob? hw preaie- 
cessurs—bui denause the goverment nox runs the meerbet 
and 2 using 2t os 2 Icboratery for the andlyss 0) veto amer- 
Eeting problems. Ma: Shermez, tee moréc: tecknologet 
0 the Department vf A grivadturc, tells the story. 


Market, the oldest and largest public meric: in Wak 
agson, with 2 history dating bark so 1802, and = now sa 
a Ke os carly years this market wes known os ie 
~ Marsh Market” becouse of the characte: of iz ste It 
was so unsigatly and uosauitery that & become che objet 
of meh citicsm. Fimelly Congress took hold of ost 
w2s on government land, and im 1870 passed 2 lew creating 
the Washington Market Company and giving it 2 long Jease 


mean cuatket, which was built in 1870, ae muted mp 
Bhawe been bald by the same Semilies for Sity peers, In add 


im view: To food-distributing 
System of the city; to provide 2 Leboratory for retail] mkt 
studies; and ts ake 2 paying busmess proposition. 
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by the market @ devor all bs Ge So de zs Ime 
tas othe only mest Impecor employed cocdeawedy 7 
seta market im the comes. AN meet Mocks, aos = 
at the close of cach busines: dey. The impor Be " 
esed tp tee aey such piece of eguipment chet he finds. : 
- y condos, ~U. S&S Iecotare” The 
cammot be pot back im use until it hes been cleaned, and & 
tag can be removed only by the imspector or the — 
@ the market 
Regulsnons forbid standbolders to arrange amy areas 5 
such 2 wey 2 to deere the poll os @ Ghee we Er 
ef the eccle. The superintendent & exthonesd op Sou 
aos standnolder to refund the purchase price of amy acd. 
eo 2 customer whenever it appears thet the seller has ome 
@ decoved the customer, G the complicit & made on 
@ey of the cemsection §=Eniomemest of the eek 
prompist an od patron of the merket op write seoenthy 
be ad never imown the market oo be 2s cihcientiy = 
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Carotme B. SHeewan 


Erie Puts Out the Red Lights 


Sixteen citizens were named in 1919 by the War Depart- 
ent Commission on Training Camp Activities as 2 com- 


fe 
A 
B 
: 
: 
Fr 


en, and the man im the street began to discount the com- 
ittee’s efforts. “You can’t close them up,” he said. 
here was danger that through general lethargy the effort 
clean the city up would peter out. 
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Negro mmmates Unfortunately the machinery for appre 
hending and quarantming the women m the other houses 
did not fumetion rapidly enowsh t prevent the exodus of 
tained and quarantmed. 

“The mmportant development, aside from the dosing of 
the houses” Bir. Mier writes, “is that it is no longer the 
popular thimg om the street to say that 2 house of prostite- 
tion is a mecessary ewil and “nothing can be dome about it.” 

“ Ente today has almost no houses of prostitution and very 
little street-walking. There has been practically no scatter 
ing of houses of prostitution to poimts outside the old segre- 
gated district, and while it is true that the moral standards 
of these who im the past inhabited or patronized the segre- 
gated district have not been materially improved, the oppor- 
tunities they find heave been tremendously reduced.” 
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A BY-PRODUCT of American service im the devastated 
regions @f Prance wes the addition of more than sixty little 
settlememts, imdizencus outgrowths of Amerien war-work 
projects, te the relatively smell member of socal settlements 
already established in Paris and elsewhere. There was formed 
last year 2 National Federation of Settlements which is: now 
secking to Comserve and strengthen the movement throuzheut 
Framee. Its by-laws provide for the inclusion of organizations 
which work in 2 permanent building which serves as 2 center 
for the families in the neighborhood, whose activities are carried 
om without religious, political er social bias, “in 2 spirit of 
national wmien, with = purpese which is both educstions! and 
recreational,” and which “seck to fortify family life and to this 
ead create activities for all members of the family.“ Ellen W. 
Ceelidge, whe forecest this organization in the Suagver fer 
August 15, 7922 (pm 635). i continuine te serve in Pars as 
Europeam representative ef ovr own Natienz! Federation of 
pete 

PROHIBITION has added still another function to that sin- 
gularly American hybrid. the drug store, according to facts 
brought forward by the New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, which is actively spensoring a bill te limit the ownership 
of drug stares to registered pharmacists Durme the four 
years before the enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment. the 
number ef pharmacies in New York state decreased by 125; in 
the mext three years, when alcohol of any sort was to be had 
ealy at 2 premium, yoo new drug stores were opened. The 
association declares that two-thirds of the druggists who have 
been Gited te appear before the state prohibition directer fer 
violations of the liquor law have gone inte business in these lest 
three years Under the propesed law the Srate Board af 
Pharmacy could put a persistent violator out of business simply 
by revoking his license; now it cam impose only a fine of fifty 
dollars, 

FOR some working girls the hall bedroom has lest its terrors 
through the opening of the new Cleb House of the Women's 
Trade Uniee League of New York. at 247 Lexington Avenue, 
said te be the first club house im the country exclusively for the 
use of working women. (ices and classrooms provide for the 
mere serious business of the league, while deb reoms where 
trade unionists and the wives of trade unionists may meet and 


IN INDIANAPOLIS the Star peblishes dailr 2 column of 
questions and answers about social work, through which the 
Coramunity Chest puts individual inquirers and the public in 
towch with the social resources of the city. 
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No Wonder Frank Needed Shoes! 


HERE is a family of children who go to 
P. S. 932,” the truant officer said over the 
telephone. ‘They are constantly playing 
truant, and they seem awfully poor—they 
haven’t any shoes—feet literally on the ground. Won't you 
look them up and give them shoes so that they can go to 
school? The oldest boy is not working now, which makes 
it bad.” 

The secretary of the Family Welfare League said that 
she would. Shoes were procured for Mary and Billy in this 
case, but a week later the secretary and the truant officer 
were holding a conference about other things which seemed 
to enter curiously into this question of shoe leather. It was 
learned that the. father of Mary and Billy, Mr. Caruso (we 
will call him that because he was a musician), died of paresis 
when Frank, the oldest boy, was still in school. Frank had 
spent three terms in 1A and repeated several other terms, 
being kept in the grades until he left school at sixteen. He 
was always about four years behind boys of his age; in fact, 
at fifteen years his mental age was that of a boy of eleven. 
When his father died there was a good deal of insurance, 
which, with sewing done by the mother, kept the family’s 
head above water for a while. As the money decreased, the 
mother looked to the oldest boy’s wage-earning capacity to 
help the budget. ‘The trouble began the first summer that 
Frank tried to get work. He couldn’t keep a job. 

The secretary reviewed for the truant officer the five years 
of Frank’s work history. He got his working papers in 
September, 1918, because his grade teacher kindly tutored 
him, and began as an errand boy at $17 a week—the high 
wages of the war period, when men were still in the army 
and boys took their places. Even so, Frank lost his job in 
two months. Then came a four-year merry-go-round of 
jobs: 
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1918-1919 
November-December—$g a week as errand boy. 


January-February —Out of work. 
arch —Ran away from home. 

April —? 

May —Telegraph office. 

June —Delivered’ bills. 

July —Candy factory—two weeks. 
’ July —Errand boy—two wecks. 
August, 1919 to 

February, 1920 —Miusic store. 
1920-1921 

March —Out of work. 

April —Elevator boy. 

May —Out of work. 

June-July —Gas company. 

August —Elevator boy. 
September-October —-Odd jobs. 

November —Out of work. 

December —Department store. 

1921-1922 

January —Out of work. 

February —Department store above. 
March-April-May —Out of work. 

June —Ma chine shop. 
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July —Out of work. i 
August-September —Another department store—two weeks. } 
October —Candy store. At this point Frank be- j 


came a dandy in his clothes, ever jj 
rouging his lips. 
November-Decembe:—Out of work. 


1922 

January —Out of work. 

February —Another department store. 

March —? 

April —A shoe store. 

May —? 

June-July —Another department store. 

August —Candy factory. At this point Frank 
had a serious affair with a girl, but 
his mother succeeded in stopping the # 
marriage. He was too much excited 
to do any work during this period but — 
towards the last of October he got 
another job—in an elevator. : 

“You see,” said the secretary to the truant officer, “it’s” 


no wonder Frank needed shoes going from job to job like | 
Ehata,: ; 

Here was a boy, the natural support of a widowed mother, © 
who had been in school for ten years and yet had never } 
learned to use his hands, or the special ability he possessed. 
Like all his family, Frank had a natural taste for music, 
and it is interesting that the job he held longest—from — 
August till February—was in a music store. But in all his — 
schooling he was never studied as a personality, nor as that | 
especially significant education problem, an intellectually © 
limited personality. Frank entered industry with truancy, — 
irregularity, and maladjustment generally as his educational i 
capital.* 

In accordance with a philosophy worthy of the middle ages { ) 
such families are still being referred to the family agencies — 
for “relief.” Yet thoughtful people everywhere realize that — 
relief can seldom be given so as to react to the permanent — 
benefit of these mentally defective individuals. Frank’s — 
young brother and sister are traveling the same road Frank 
traveled. Jack, with an intelligent quotient of 66, good with 
his hands, poor with his head, untrained, energetic, unstable 
and also with truancy habits well established, leaves grade — 
school this year “to help his mother.” It is not time to ask 
who is going to pay for Jack’s shoe leather as he tramps from 
job to job. 

Family agencies are constantly called upon, by giving — 
shoes, to alleviate conditions that often do not permit of 
alleviation; to spend their funds and energy locking the 
door, long after the horse has been stolen. The Charity 
Organization Society of New York has during the last year, — 
under a representative committee, been making a survey and — 
evaluation of the social problems of the mental defectives 
found among the families in its care. The accompanying 
table will show what proportion of feeble-minded children 
in the average case load of the society get special training ir 


s family is one now under the care of the Charity 0 


Society ‘of New York City, Enough identifying data have been chaz 
e it unrecognizable, but the work history is exact. ‘the rC 
histories cited later are from the same source, re’ 


Perhaps one may con- 
chil dren are getting ‘ ‘ special ” train- 


yn ly by courtesy ; the time which the children spend in un- 
graded classes may be very short, and real vocational training 
yen in special classes is available in only a small percentage 
cases. Devoted workers in the educational field are bend- 
‘every effort to improve the educational opportunities for 
children who have intellectual and often correlated emotional 
isabilities. Ungraded and special classes are being developed 
r by year and some day there may be early training in A 


fy and in what environment it should be given is yet 
be answered in detail, it is clear ‘that the best available 
ecialized training is required if the feeble-minded and 
der-line defective is to be paroled into the community to 
take part in colony or family life. We cannot say that the 
titutionally trained defectives will adjust in the com- 
ity, but we are all agreed that permanent segregation 
all types of mental defectives is impracticable, and we 
know that the: chances of adjustment are favored by good 
ning, a decent environment and supervision, 

_ Fortunately, man is a creature capable of forming habits 
and it is just as hard to unteach mental defectives as to teach 
1em. Humor touches mildly some of these habit adjustments 
nown to our staff, as when we think of John O’Connor, 
tho has progressed nicely since he left Syracuse State School 
1913. He has worked seven consecutive years in a laundry, 
arning $17.50.a week, being kept on in slack times when 
er less regular men were fired. He is extremely method- 
, thanks to his institutional training, arranging his time 
clock work. He goes, though without much result we 
, to night school three times a week, to his married sister’s 
Thursday nights, to the movies on Fridays, to the 
atk or zoo on Saturday afternoons, and to church on Sun- 
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brother-in-law whom he especially disliked ! 

While the question of training is of vital interest to a 
nily agency, which is called in chiefly when people are 
conomically maladjusted—and the average maladjusted 
ble-minded family is about as difficult to rehabilitate as any 
that can be found—considerations other than economic or 
educational are constantly before us. At present from 12 to 
per cent of our case load consists of families with a definite 
gnosis of mental disease or defect, and there are, in addi- 
m, many mentally twisted 
sons or mentally deficient 
‘sons whom one cannot 
iain to go to a clinic. 
r defectives are handi- 
pped, not only by their in- 
llectual limitations, but by 


entally defective families, 
a graph from our survey 
es, will present more 
: osis, venereal dis- 
cardiac troubles, par- 
alcoholism, _ illegiti- 
cy, and immorality, than 
mon in an unselected 
milies under our 


da s. This program is indeed so settled a habit that when 
his favorite sister died he kept on visiting Thursday evenings 
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care. It is not surprising that our feeble-minded families, 
burdened with this dispropertionate amount of disease and 
misery, have a bad time of it.” 

Another boy, who, like John O’Connor, was taught at 
Syracuse State School, illustrates how other social factors 
may offset the advantage of training. Charles’ father has 
been in an ingane asylum. His mother, a bad home-maker, 
is very dull. An older brother is an imbecile with tuber- 
culosis, An older sister was a short while in an institution 
for the feeble-minded. Another brother is tongue-tied and 
two other children are choreic and dull. Excitable and un- 
stable, it is not surprising that Charles finds little in his 
home life to help him be a good workman and citizen and 
that he does not adjust well to industry. 

Our friends, the clinical psychologists, are being helpful 
in determining the degtee or approximate degree of feeble- 
mindedness, but ‘“‘ mental testing” is a dangerous art in the 
hands of the inexperienced, and the fact that Charles’ I. Q. 
is. 66 means very little without full knowledge of all the 
factors, mental, physical, pathological, emotional, and envir- 
onmental, which makes Charles what he is. Some of the 
feeble-minded girls known to our society are promiscuous, but 
they are not the mothers of illegitimate babies because their 
I. Q. is below 75, but because their whole personality is 
abnormal, their equipment is uneven and their environment 
is unfavorable. Poverty, disease, ignorance, over-crowding 
and neglect have been with them the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Family agencies have long been HN in environment 


-and are entitled to speak with some authority on this point; 


and year by year their workers are learning more of the 
technique of many other sorts of evaluation. They must 
understand the commoner symptoms of pathology; they must 
suspect venereal disease on certain evidence and whooping 
cough on other evidence, and be ready with medical re- 
sources; they must be “ up’ ’ on budgets and dietetics, clear- 
‘ headed about “ dispossess,” about children who 
need boarding out, about widow’s pensions, about 
workman’s compensation, and much besides. In 
addition to these things, good case workers must 
now know something of mental symptoms. They 
must not only distinguish between mental disease 
and mental defect, but they must be able with | 
clinical help to sort out the kinds of mental defect. 
They must be able to help the mental specialist 
to distinguish the socially improvable defective 
from the one who will probably all his life require 
custodial care, and plan differently for each. 
The eugenists of the last decade had their say 
about mental defect and greatly influenced the 
program of all social agencies. Davenport in 
Heredity in Relation to 
Eugenics said in 1911: 
“But such (i. e., the 
feeble-minded) as show a 
protoplasmic defect 
should be kept in the in- 
stitution, the sexes sepa- 
rated, until the reproduc- 
tive period is past.” Most 
agencies shared this phil- 
osophy of the custodial 
period then, just as most 
agencies now are working 
on flexible programs 


which include more beds for the custodial type, more 


training for the unstable type, a far-reaching,~ sensible 
program for parole and supervision of community types. The 
social case worker, perhaps more than some others, will be 
quick to insist on a decent environment in which to try to 
- adjust the mental defective. He knows what it means to 
supervise a feeble-minded child if the father is alcoholic and 
the mother insane, if the father has deserted and the mother 
is defective. 
The research study which the Charity Organization 
Society made two years ago on the social aspects of venereal 


’ diseases enabled the society not only to improve its own, 


approach by early recognition of the problem and wise use 
of resources, but also to help formulate a community program 
for better clinical and hospital facilities. “The same sort of 
intensive study is now being given 'to the social aspects of 
feeble-mindedness with the hope that where isolated and 
individual therapy breaks down, wider knowledge and more 
thoughtful interpretation may ultimately prevail. 
workers throughout the country have great storehouses of 
information in their records which should shed light on some 
of the major family “‘ complexes ”—to borrow an overworked 
term—stores’ which, under the pressure of daily rounds and 
practical burdens, have scarcely been touched. 

‘The great hope of the present and for the future is that 
men can and do observe the behavior of men more closely 
than they have ever collectively done in the past. “They are 
willing today to examine the foundations of society freshly 
and to interpret them clearly. With their own minds at 
stretch they will not carelessly say that “‘ America is feeble- 
minded,” or that “morons should be bred for the unskilled 
work of the world,” but will understand something of the 
real social meaning of personality in relation to work, to 
family and community life—to the progress of civilization. 

Gorpon HAMILTON 


feeble-minded families there was nearly four times as 


MENTAL 
DISEASE 


Losis DISEASE CRIPPLED 


Case’ 


The white columns show the percentages of morbid factors in the 
total case load; the black those in feeble-minded families. 
example, out of 2,346 cases, 8 per cent showed alcoholism; in 119 i 
much 
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Training Given to / 134 Feeble Minded 
School Children under the Care of the 
New York Charity Organization comey 
Special Training 


Ungraded Classes 


SN Naira era a oO er 29 
UnSthtutions’ si eae Ne eR Ri art eee 18 
Amd atit “SGHOOMS . Mavsalsnte sles as akeimi ciple doe ale als eee ete 8 
Motationall Schools Soak asin bare elnice pl ae 5 
Non-Special Training 
"Public:School 'Gradesiie Ou «ese ye even serena 44 
Parochial: Schools Winans aoe el hacen a eee 23 
Bixchudéd’: o/c ieiaes Senna alt yaa Cate keane a 7 


(Excluded cases are not considered teachable) 


Digging into Delinquency | 
VERY child who is brought into a juvenile court on a} 
delinquency charge has, prior to that time, had social |i 
contacts of various kinds with many individuals and often} 
with many social agencies. Somewhere along the line people} 
must have been appraising him before he came to the atten- 
tion of the court, not scientifically of course, but in the way} 
in which we all estimate our fellows. Up until this time he if 
has lived with his own family or a foster family or in an 
institution. He presumably has gone to school and perhaps 
to church. He has played and fought with the children i in 
his neighborhood. ‘Then some day he oversteps the bounds } 
of juvenile propriety set by adult society and thus secures an | 
entrée to the juvenile court. 

The court has put upon it one of the gravest responsibilities | 
that any social institution ever assumes, for the ultimate fate } 
of a human soul depends largely upon the way in which the } 
court meets the problem. It should at once begin to accumu- | 
late the outstanding facts of the child’s previous experience 


For 


| 


cers | can ‘offer many alibis which are similar. The rural 
s which the city court has at its disposal and to the 
The city court can 
. the multiplicity of cases with ohich it is swamped and 
e difficulty of securing information in a highly complex 


owever, it is Sine in any community to secure at 
t t the outstanding facts which have resulted in the child’s 
De earance in court. The interpretation of these facts and 
‘treatment prescribed upon the basis of such interpreta- 
is the test of the service rendered by the court. 

ymetimes it seems as if we begin our diagnosis with the 
umption that the child is always wrong. Recently we 
ted a county in which the judge.is an honest, sincere man, 
sh interested in juvenile court work, and anxious to do 
s best he can for the children who come under his jurisdic- 
A boy of foreign parentage had been reported several 
for making trouble in school. Finally, without a visit 
e school by a person unbiased either toward the child or 
the teacher, the boy was brought into court by the marshal 
ind man probation officer. Without any preliminary ques- 
ing by the court the boy was taken to the room in the 
| reserved for juveniles. When the judge was questioned 
to what the boy had done, he replied that the main thing 
me would not study. The judge thought a few'days in 


n of this bad habit. 
ven without mental or social specialists these facts could 
been secured: 


ata about family traits such as obvious feeble-mindedness, 
‘ity, and institutional history. 

Facts about the family life, such as the size of the family, .its 
me, and discipline in the home. 

Facts regarding the school situation, the attitude of other 
he iidren toward the boy, the attitude of ‘the children toward the 
| er, the teacher’s attitude toward the boy, her experience 
judgment, her originality and initiative in dealing with dif- 
ult situations, how many years the boy is retarded in school, 


e 


whether he has attended school regularly. 

The physical condition of the boy, with a history of accidents 
d illnesses, his likes and dislikes, his attitude toward the other 
bers of the family, how he spends his leisure time. 
checking over the commitments and histories of fifty 
to the Girls’ Industrial School, we find records like 
in the accompanying box. There is no question but 
ost of our correctional institutions have at least a few 
dren who would never have been sent there if all the 


that there is other treatment possible even for the 
who really is delinquent. 


courts were created we decided, in the glow of 
m following this achievement, that hereafter all our 
ems incident to the disposition of bad children had been 
My Probation was the shibboleth. Then with the devel- 
of case work it was felt that a fairy wand had been 
red vhich would result i in putting every family on 


dren into good oes and girls, provided: always that 
iy alloyed the ahr of the case worker in a 


er ee the! one in the city with thirty | 
and this was hailed as the cure par excellence. 
can very properly point to the lack of clinics and labo- 


begs been secured in the first place and if we could . 


in America are so prone to discover panaceas. When 
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become like unto an ee of light. Following die came the 
discovery that our mentality could be definitely measured 
All that was 
necessary was to secure an intelligence quotient and society 
could be moved around like checkers on a checker board 
until every person was ensconced on the square where his 
I. Q. indicated he belonged. 

‘Judging from what one hears at national conferences and 
gathers through experience with all sorts of agencies doing 
children’s work, the time has come when all of these things 
will be considered necessary in an intelligent diagnosis, but 
no one of them will be regarded as a sufficient basis for an 


Deli 


THE first girl, eleven years old, was committed as a 

juvenile disorderly person. The questions: Is she pro- 
fane, Is she intemperate, Is she truant, are answered by 
No. The question, Does she attend Sunday school, is 
answered Yes. The record indicates further that the 
child had been in a foster home for five years, A woman 
who apparently had known the child over a period of 
years writes to the superintendent of the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School, “I was surprised to hear that E was 
sent to your institution; she was always a good child.” 
The Bureau of Juvenile Research examined her a few 
weeks ago and rated her mental age as nine years. ‘The 
matron in the cottage where she lives says she gets along 
well with the other girls and is obedient. “The matron’s 
only criticism is that she is so “ wiggly.” She is in the 
third grade and does fairly well. On the basis of the 
facts on record at the institution it would seem that if 
proper diagnosis had been made and some plan developed 
whereby the needs of the child could have been met in 
the community she could have been spared from the stig- 
ma of a correctional institution. At least she need not 
have’ been sent at the age of eleven, even though ulti- 
mately that might have been the only solution. 


The second girl is fifteen years old—mental age thir- 
teen according to diagnosis made by the Bureau of Juve- 
nile Research. The commitment says she is delinquent, 
but gives no further explanation except that she has 
been in a children’s home. The probation officer says in 
a letter to the superintendent, “this child is an orphan 
and the court knows nothing of her relatives. If there 
is a home for invalid children in the state she perhaps 
should be placed in such as she has heart trouble.” 


The third child is eleven years old, has a mental age 
somewhere between nine and ten years and is rated as 


inferior normal. She is in the fourth grade, but, the 
teacher says, is rather slow. The commitment says that 
she is a juvenile disorderly person, that she would “bum 
around ” and refused to go to school; that she stole milk 
bottles, that she would come home between twelve and 
one o'clock at night and would refuse to do as she was 
told. The parents live together. The only previous 
institutional experience was the detention home. The 
matron says the child was very homesick, at first but is 
all right now. Her reactions seem normal. Matron 
thinks she is brighter than most of the girls in the cot- 
tage. 

The fourth child, according to the commitment by the 
court, “is delinquent and she has not a home, having 
been driven from home by her parents.” ‘There is cor- 
respondence which indicates that she lived with a foster | 
family for two years, was then sent back to her own 
home, and from there to the Girls’ Industrial School. 
The matron thinks she is a nervous child but says she _ 
has earned two gold stars for good conduct. 


Under the Sheppard-Towner Act 


[x a large number of states bills have been proposed 
relating to maternity and infancy and to child hygiene, 
The Maternity and Infancy Act passed by Congress in 
November, 1921, which provides for the cooperation of 
the United States with the several states in promoting 
the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, has 
been accepted by the legislatures of thirteen states since 
January first of this year. A total of forty-three states 
have now accepted the act, twenty-six through the legis- 
lature and seventeen through the governor pending action 
of the legislature. 

The summary of pending and recently enacted child 
welfare legislation which appears in this and the other 
boxes in the departments of Social Practice and Health 
was compiled by Katherine F. Lenroot of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, as of the middle of March. 
Forty-two state legislatures met in regular session in Jan- 
uary and two others will meet later in 1923. 


Progress in North Dakota 


Al oa North Dakota Legislature, which has already 
adjourned, passed twenty of the twenty-five bills pro- 
posed by the Child Welfare Commission. One of the 
most important is a law extending the powers and duties 
of the State Board ef Administration, giving it supervis- 
Ory powers over maternity hospitals and child-caring 
institutions and agencies, and authdrizing it to cooperate 


with the juvenile courts, and with the county courts in 
the enforcement of the mothers’ pension law; to secure 
the enforcement of child-labor laws and cooperate in the 
enforcement of the compulsory education law; and to 


exercise other powers which are enumerated. Among 
the five bills defeated was one which would have autho- 
rized the appointment of county child welfare boards. A 
child-labor bill was enacted but a street trades bill was 
lost. 


accurate prognosis. .For instance, it would be ridiculous to 
decide what disposition should be made of a difficult child 
if one had at hand no information except the result of a 
mental test. The mental and physical examinations made in 
the light of the family background and the reactions of the 
child himself are invaluable. If isolated from these con- 
siderations the results of such examinations dare not be 


regarded as sufficient bases for the disposition of a case if we 


are to do justice to the child and to his family. 

‘It will be said that it is all very well to discuss, in an 
academic way, the necessity for an accurate examination of 
facts and treatment on the basis of those facts, but that to 
do the work itself is an entirely different matter. But there 
must be an ideal in every phase of human activity, most of 
all in social work. -To be satisfied to send a child to a 
correctional institution simply because he has committed some 
act beyond the pale of convention, and to condemn him with- 
out knowing everything it is possible to find out through the 
utilization of local and state agencies equipped to give such 
service is falling far short of the ideal toward which every 
court and probation officer should aim. Because we sent 
our so-called bad children to institutions in the past, with 
little searching after the reasons for their conduct, there is 
no excuse for continuing such a policy now even under the 
social limitations which exist in many communities. 

Every child who comes into the juvenile court as a delin- 
quent has previously been a unit in a public or parochial 
school system. It is there that the discoveries should be 
made which would make it possible to correct conditions and 


the mental retardation which is responsible for so much ¢/ 


to protect him from the influences which will result in hi 


delinquency. The school has the first opportunity to obsery) 


the maladjustment of these children. It’can discover hon 
conditions without casting any reflection upon the famil}) 
because the visit of a teacher to the home is something of a) 
event instead of a disgrace to family pride. The school | 
able to note the first irregularities in conduct. Yet in man’ 
localities this strategic resource is as yet practically untouchec| 
Neither has the school had thus far a well defined conj 
sciousness of its social obligation. Overworked and undetj 
paid teachers can scarcely be expected to wax enthusiasti 
at the prospect of ‘additional responsibilities. Nevertheless} 
in the light of our growing belief that a child is not a bow 
containing water-tight compartments into which the church} 
the school and the home can drop their respective training} 
and instruction with no coordination or joint purpose, thi 
day may not be far distant when the visiting teacher—whosi 
job is the interpretation of the child’s environment to thr 
school—will be as important a figure in every school system 
as the teacher who works within the four walls of the schoo! 
room. How can we tell why a boy does not study if we 
not know whether he had any breakfast or whether he sle; 
the night before? How can instruction be intelligent if we 
know nothing of the child’s background? a 
Those of us who are presuming to settle the problems of} 

Ne 


For Dependent Children 


BETTER provision for children in need of special care |} 
is sought through laws on illegitimacy and on public }}| 
aid to mothers with dependent children in several of the }}}) 
states. The Uniform Illegitimacy Act, approved in Au- |}} 
gust, 1922, by the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, has been introduced in at least — 
seven states, in one of which (North Dakota) it has been j 
passed, and in another defeated. Bills declaring every }} 
child to be the legitimate child of its natural parents have |} |) 
been introduced in four states, while in four others bills }}) 
relating to inheritance rights have been proposed, and in 
four bills relating to other phases of the problem. 
Public aid to mothers with dependent children is the }} 
subject of bills which have been proposed in at least four- |} 
teen states. Several of these bills raise the age of chil- jj) 
dren which may benefit under the law from 14 to 16 #/) 
years, while others extend the application of the act, | 
though the North Dakota law which has just passed | 
somewhat restricts the classes which may benefit under it. | 
A New York bill would authorize state aid to the extent — 
of one-quarter of the amount expended by counties. | 
North Carolina has for the first time enacted a mothers’ © 
aid law, which authorizes boards of county commission- |) 
ers to make allowances for eligible mothers left with | 
children under 14 years of age. The State Board of | 
Charities and Public Welfare will have general over- | 
sight of the administration of the act and the state will | 
reimburse the counties for part of the amount expended, | 
Rhode Island, likewise, has not hitherto had a mothers’ |]@ 
aid law, and a bill providing for such aid is pending. a 
Bills relating to adoption and to transfer of guardian- | 
ship or custody have been proposed in at least nine states. | 
One of the North Dakota acts provides for a six-month | 
trial period before adoption can be granted, and similap | 
bills are pending in New York and Wisconsin. A Kansas | 
bill which included this provision failed of passage. In- | 
vestigations of adoption cases by state boards prior to the | 
granting of petitions would be provided by the terms of | 
bills passed in North Dakota, defeated in Kansas, and | 
proposed in Utah and Wisconsin. Laws regarding child — 
placing have been passed in North Dakota and have been — 
introduced in New York, Ohio, and New Mexico. ‘ 


a ae 


Most of ee auld raise Gil labor tadeas but a 
few would lower them or would permit exemptions not 
now allowed. A forty-eight-hour week for minors or for 
women and minors, with an eight-, nine- or ten-hour day, 
has been proposed in California, New Hampshire, Penn- 
_ sylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. The New Hamp- 
| shire and Vermont measures failed to pass. An eight-hour 
| day has been proposed in Missouri. A bill which has 
| been passed in Wyoming creates a child-labor commis- 
‘sion, and provides for the issuance of work permits to 
‘ children under 16 years of age, who are not permitted to 
| work more than eight hours a day or forty-eight hours 
a week, or before 7 A. M. or after 7 P. M. Wyoming 
hitherto has had no provision relating to minimum age, 
| except one prohibiting work in certain dangerous or in- 
| jurious occupations, or to employment certificates, and 
ij the hours of labor of boys 14 years of age and over have 


_ the hours of labor for women and children from eight to 
ten a day, and from forty-eight to fifty-four a week, with 
|| fifty-eight permitted under certain conditions. 
| In Kansas a bill has been proposed which would ex- 
tend the application of the 14-year age minimum to any 
gainful occupation and would require applicants for work 
|| permits to present certificates of physical fitness. “The 
new North Dakota child-labor act requires standard 
evidence of age and, except for vacation certificates, com- 
| pletion of the eighth grade. An unsuccessful bill in New 
York would have extended the eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week to male minors between 16 and 18 
years. Several amendments to the child-labor law have 
been proposed in Connecticut, including one which would 
raise the educational requirement for employment certifi- 
cates from the sixth to the eighth grade, exemptions to 
_ be granted under certain conditions. 

School attendance bills and bills providing for part- 
time instruction have been introduced in at least twelve 
|| states. In some of these states the proposed legislation 
i} would provide for exemption from existing laws in cer- 
‘|| tain cases and in others the standards would be raised. 
_ The extension of child-labor regulations to agricultural 
_ pursuits is provided by bills introduced in the legislatures 
‘|| of Colorado and Wisconsin. The Colorado bill has been 

| killed. The subject of street trades is receiving consid- 
“leration from the legislatures of several states, including 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, North 
Dakota and Pennsylvania. A bill regulating home work 

has been introduced in the Rhode Island legislature. 


= 


le children should remember always that every child has 
‘the right to be understood. In the words of Solomon, we 
hould daily beseech the gods “To give, therefore, thy 
ryant an understanding heart to judge thy people that I 
y discern between good and bad; for who is able to judge 
his thy so great people.” Mary IRENE ATKINSON 

J 
On Inland Waterways 


T HE canal boat—whether it is an anachronism or the 
hope of cheap transportation for the future—remains 
at 2 anomaly when one considers the human agencies involved. 
Its placid wandering still involves peril and deprivation for 
hundreds of children in canal-boat families whose life is a 
ious blend of domesticity and nomadism, according to a 
rudy made by Ethel M. Springer of the United States Chil- 
Bureau and recently reported. 

ke seafaring aes the captains -of canal, river and 
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harbor b ats find it to their advantage in many instances to 
take their wives and children journeying with them. On the 


old canals where boats are still drawn by mules child labor is 


profitable and practically indispensable under present condi- 
tions. On the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal the company 
gives preference to married captains on the ground that they 


‘are steadier than single men and that the-family on board 


raises the moral tone of the boats. ‘The round trip from 
Georgetown to Cumberland takes fourteen or fifteen days, 
the season lasting from early March to December. The pay 
of the captains—based on a rate per ton per trip—usually 
amounted in 1920 to $75 or $80 per trip. Out of this the 
captain had to employ a crew, unless his family acted in that 
capacity, and had also to finance minor repairs and equipment, 
which appreciably reduced his net income. Without the 
help of his wife and children his income would have been 
meager indeed. “The same pressure for cheap labor was 
noted on the Lehigh and Delaware Division Canals. 

On the improved New York waterways navigation is free 
and theoretically an individual boat owner may operate ‘his 
boat and regulate his working conditions as he sees fit. But 
the cost of towage and the competition of the fleets which 
can be very cheaply operated is driving the one-man boat out 
of business. The bulk of the carrying is now done by com- 
panies operating from ten to a hundred boats. 

On the old boats, long hours of work by children are not 
uncommon. Crowded, overheated, insanitary living quarters, 
lack of a regular eae of milk, fected schooling, poor 
and uncertain facilities for anedicah and nursing care and 
restricted recreational opportunities confront the captain’s 
family. _ Although the large steam-propelled barges have 
certain advantages over the older craft, there are still depri- 
vations so numerous that evidences of impoverishment remain, 
as is so often the case when industry sets out to furnish a 
home after its own specifications. “The difference between 
the cabins of independent owners and of company employes,” 
the report reads, “‘ was as great as that between the homes 


The Courts 


OURTS of domestic relations would be established 

under the terms of bills proposed in Alabama, Maine, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, and Utah. Bills establishing 
juvenile courts or amending existing juvenile court laws 
have been introduced in at least twenty-four states. Some 
of these bills would amend existing laws in minor re- 
spects, but others are important. A Kansas bill would 
raise the juvenile court age from 16 to 18 years, and 
Missouri bills would raise the age from 17 to 18 years. 
A North Carolina bill which, fortunately, has been de- 
feated, would have reduced the age limit of the court’s 
jurisdiction from 16 to 14 years. In Maine a bill has 
been introduced that would create a special equity court 
of the state of Maine, to have jurisdiction over the 
custody, treatment, guardianship, maintenance, and care 
of dependent, neglected, or delinquent children. In New 
York a number of bills have been introduced, some of 
which would limit with respect to certain counties the 
application of the comprehensive county children’s court 
act passed in 1922. One of the New York bills would 
make admission to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the state a required qualification of juvenile court judges. - 
Another New York bill would give magistrates jurisdic- 
tion over young people (above juvenile court age) who 
are wayward but who are not charged with violation of 
law.. A bill has been introduced in South Carolina which 
would create a children’s court as a part of the probate 
court, in every county of the state. 


of ae independent merchant see of the average wage-eamner a 


ashore.” 
- Among 135 Suitdved fudied\ on the Chea peske and Ohio 


4 boats, Miss Springer found that “ forty-five had fallen into 


the canal more or less frequently; eleven had been kicked by 


mules; one had been burned; one cut with an axe; another 
One mother said that 


dragged by a mule over a lock gate. 
er four children had had many accidents. ‘The oldest had 
had his nose broken by a kick from a mule. Fortunately the 


boat was near a town, in which he secured hospital treat-. 


-ment. With the exception of the baby all had fallen into the 
canal many times, and once when the lock master, by closing 


the gates too soon, dragged the awning off the deck and the 
children with it, they were caught between the gate and the — 


boat.” 


On New York boats “five families reported the loss of 


one or more children through drowning. .One mother had 
lost four children while on canal boats. 
had died of ‘sunstroke’; the second, five years of age, had 
been drowned ; another had been burned to death by an explo- 
sion of oil on the barge; another, a baby, had died of spinal 
meningitis after being dropped on the deck of the boat and 
injured. One of the surviving children had been injured by 
the oil explosion which killed the third child. Another 
mother had lost a little girl by the explosion of a rifle in the 
cabin of the canal boat. It was two hours before the boat 
could reach port and then it was some time before a doctor 
could be secured.” : 


Some of the more progressive transportation companies 
operating in New York Harbor have forbidden employes to — 


haye women and children with them on the boats—a decision 
in which the leaders among the captains are said to concur. 


‘There have been unsuccessful efforts to secure legislation to 


the same effect. 


The economies of an inland water transportation system 


are alluring, but too often they have been secured at the 
expense of home and opportunity for the workers’ families. 


DURING a recent study of recreation in the state institutions 
of Michigan, R. K. Atkinson, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
found some genuine accomplishments in the efforts to provide 


normal recreational. opportunities for those who are in the cus- _ 


tody of that state. Among the institutions studied, the School 
for the Blind at Lansing stands out as preeminently successful 
in this phase of administration, although several of the other 
institutions are, according to Mr. Atkinson’s report, doing good 
recreational work. ‘‘ The Lansing School,” writes Mr. Atkin- 
son, “has the unique distinction of being represented on the 
football field by a team which won practically all of its sched- 
uled games during the season just closed. This team was made 
up of four boys who were totally blind and seven with partial 
vision. They play regular intercollegiate football with no modi- 
fication of the rules, against the teams representing the high 
schools in Lansing and neighboring communities. Those who 
saw these games report an excellent quality of football and 
wonderfully healthful influence upon the boys themselves. . . . 
_It seems to me that Superintendent Holmes is demonstrating, as 
effectively as any person with whom I have come in contact, 
how thoroughly a man with ideas and initiative can enable the 
blind to overcome their handicapped condition.” 


THE LAPEER HOME ME Training School for the mentally 

deficient, Mt. Atkinson reports, has made use of motion pictures 
regularly for twelve years. After every type of picture had 
been tried, the “serials” were accorded the place of highest 


‘esteem. 
ing motion pictures have wondered for years what real use 


of feeble-minded boys and girls, there could be no doubt that 


for, these individuals, whose physical processes are often as | 


The oldest child 


» standardization of duties of such positions and of the qualifica- | 


_ resulted in the formulation of a tentative program for a train-— 


the outline of the subjects to be taught the first semester are 


« # Many, uae eo ‘hare a inteceueet in ad 


there could be for this type of picture, but after spending an 
hour in the auditorium and watching the reactions of hundreds 


it is admirably suited to them. The stimulation is wholesome ~ 


greatly retarded as are their mental processes, and the tense © 
situations which may be over-stimulating to normal boys and 7) 
girls seem to provide them with a very wholesome excitement. 
The superintendent told me that discussions and arguments are 
constantly going on from one week to the next as to the proba- 
ble outcome of the dreadful situation in which the hero or 
heroine is left at the end of each installment of the serial / 
picture.”’ yar 
THE American Social Hygiene Association, Department of 
Protective Measures, has been pursuing an investigation of the ” 
present status of police-women’s work, of the possibilities of | 


tions and training of these public officials. A conference held © 
in February by the association of the leaders in this activity 
ing course. It was agreed that for untrained women no course ~ 
of less than a year should be endorsed by the association. In| . 
included biology, psychology, economics, social case work, com- 
munity resources, with field work in protective or probation 
work. The second semester roster includes public health prob- 
lems, mental hygiene, delinquency and criminology, civics, police 
procedure and legal phases of police work with field work oc- 
cupying at least a third of the student’s time. 


GOING IT ALONE 


Is owt ef date in social work; use the Social Service 
| Exchange, says the American Association of Social Service 
Exchanges, and try m 


PULLING TOGETHER 


THE DEPARTMENT of Christian Social Service of the 
Federal Council has just issued A Practical Program for 
Church Groups in Jail Work. Based on information and 
advice secured from George W. Kirchwey, Joseph F, Fish man 
Martha P. Falconer and Hastings H. Hart, it is intended a 
a guide book to church groups, ‘ ‘men and women of mice 
experience and ordinary common sense,” who are willing to dig 
into the subject of penology and jail administration and in the 
light of that knowledge appraise the service of the jail in th 
midst. 


pitt a, a a 


Out of a Job 


THE THIRD WINTHR OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by Major J. J, Aator, 
4P., Prof, A, L, ow iey, Prof. Henry Clay ond others, P. 8, King 
4 Bon, Lid,, London. %60 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of the Sunvuy. 


[‘ no country have the phenomenon of unemployment and its 
causes been explored more thoroughly in recent years than in 
England. The present volume, one of six or cight important 
books on the subject since the war, confines itself to the social 
and administrative aspects, of the problem and refers only inci- 
dentally to the larger economic phases which Professor Hobson 
has recently analyzed so brilliantly. The nine authors are well- 
known students of the subject, statisticians and investigators. 
Their findings are based in part on facts and figures available 
froin government reports for the whole country and in part on 
intimate studies of unemployment relief in nine industrial cities. 
Although the investigators were unable to confer in the course 
of their investigations in different cities, their reports show a 
considerable similarity. heir main findings are: 

First, owing to the insurance and relief measures adopted by 

the government and, with its aid, by local authorities and indus- 
tries, the appalling continued unemployment in the last three 
years—one man in eight at the end of last August, with varia- 
tions in different industries ranging to one in three out of work 
in shipbuilding, about one in four in engineering and toolmaking, 
one in five in building, brass and copper, linen and hemp and at 
the docks-——has not resulted in widespread privation and physical 
deterioration. 
. Second, the incidence of greatest distress has shifted from the 
lowest paid classes of wage-earners to the skilled and semi- 
skilled—those who are the very backbone of the country’s in- 
dustrial life. “The savings of prosperous years have been ex- 
hausted, and it is among the workers most distinguished for their 
skill, responsibility, foresight and thrift, that distress is great- 
est.” ‘Third, the prophets of disastrous demoralization as a 
result of continued maintenance without work and other forms 
of relief have been wrong, There has, so far, been little demor- 
alization that can be ascribed to the govertiment’s relief meas- 
ures. The authors say: “ Maintenance without employment 
may be demoralizing, but unemployment without maintenance is 
much more certain in its demoralizing effect.” 

Perhaps the most important result brought out by this in- 
quiry is that the government is pouring out money to relieve 
unemployment in cities where, to all appearance, the estab- 
lished industries have suffered a permanent set-back through 
changes in economic and commercial conditions brought about 
by the war. “The very existence of government aid here re- 
tards a courageous facing of the situation by the community; 
and a permanent solution, such as assisted migration or an active 
effort to introduce new industries, is postponed. 

Of the government measures which American students of the 
subject have followed with special interest, unemployment insur- 
ance probably takes the first place. The investigators believe 
that a serious mistake was made when the insurance scheme 
and the accumulated reserves were merged with the after-war 
relief program which is not on an actuarial basis. ‘The result 
has been that the employers and employed in a given industry, 
out of their own contributions, have been obliged to pay not 
only for insurance of a normal risk, but for the results of an 

ormal unemployment, brought about not by the policies of 
that industry, but by a general political and economic situation 
over which it had no control. Moreover, with relief depending 
on insurance, the proportion of cases of destitution that cannot 
be relieved because the worker is “ out of benefit” is far too 

eat. 

O The authors once more condemn in no uncertain terms relief 
work for unemployed persons because of their need when the 
same amount of employment can be provided through the regu- 
lar channels by aiding industries or by the advancement of pub- 
lic works. n the whole, the principle of regulating public 
employment in accordance with the state of trade has not yet 
been put into action for long enough or on a large enough scale 
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to show very appreciable results. The complaint is that 
schemes are taken in hand too late to be of appreciable help in 
preventing unemployment. 

The most hopeful experiment, though as yet only an experi- 
ment on a relatively small scale,'is the guarantee against the 
risk of loss extended to employers under the Trade I acilities 
Act. In the first year £21,000,000 worth of trade was thus 
made possible, most of it for public utility enterprises where a 
large part of the capital expenditure takes the form of employ- 
ment of labor. ‘The machinery has not yet become sufficiently 
established, however, to permit very definite conclusions as re- 
gards its permanent effectiveness, 

Altogether, this book is to be recommended as the best ayail- 
able summary of the British experience with the most elaborate 
program any country has so far introduced to meet the effects 
of unemployment and to prevent it. ‘The fact basis for every 
opinion expressed is given in such detail as to make this study of 
great practical value to students of the subject vi thud sbi 

B. L. 


_ ‘i 


A poster issued by the British Labour Party in connection with 
its campaign against unemployment 


What Is Social Justice? 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE, by L, 7. 
Holt & Oo, Price $2.00. poatpard of the Sunvey, 


Hobhouse. Henry 


p 
‘T His book by one of the most competent writers on social 

philosophy in England has a serious ethical purpose: to “ pro- 
mote unity of aim among men of good will and lay a basis of 
cooperation between those attacking different sides of the social 
problem.” ‘ Politics,” says the author, “ must be subordinate 
to ethics and we must endeavor to see ethics not in fragments 
but as a whole.” He asserts that we now have no reasoned 
basis for political or social reform and this explains why rela- 
tively little progress has been made in recent years in politics 
and why the “ forces of progress have fallen into disorder and 
left the world to the reign of violence.” 

The ideal he holds before us is democracy. In the chapters 
on Liberty, Moral Freedom, Social and Political Freedom, Jus- 
tice and Equality, Property and Economic Organization, Social 
and Personal Factors in Wealth, are applications of ethical prin- 
ciples to social life. He plumps us right into the middle of 
social problems. Concerning liberty of opinion he writes: 


The question came to a head in the war in the requirement of 
military service. Parliament, in passing the Military Serv- 
ice Acts, made provision for exemption. . . . Let us suppose a 
form of conscientious objection really fatal to collective efficiency. 

. « In this case, therefore, there is in the realities of the situa- 
tion constraint on either side, and which side is right in using it 
can only be judged by him who can determine where the true con- 
ditions of common welfare lie. The liberty which the individual 
retains to the last is that of protest. The liberty which the com- 
munity vindicates in the end is that of action. . . . It is not 
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debarred from imprisoning or even shooting him, but it is me 


barred from the use of weapons of contumely, derision and defile- 
ment of character. With these limitations the hard saying must be 
accepted that it may i right to penalize a man for doing what he 
thinks right. 


The final chapter on Democracy turns on the subject of in- 
ternational organization. If democracy is to succeed—for that 
matter civilization itself—it must become international. “In 
ethical truth,” the author says, “there is only one ultimate 
community which is the human race. ‘This community, alas! 
has not yet found organized expression.” And he adds regret- 
fully in a foot-note that the League of Nations as now func- 
tioning does not supply this need. Because we do not have 
agencies of international adjustment the state tends to become 
a vast hate organization. The time must come when patriotism 


‘is not enough. Every community must have and maintain its 


own organs of self-government but there “ must be organs of 
adjustment maintaining the whole a whele.” As a last resort 
he would permit the whole to use physical force if we recog- 
nize that “beneath all physical force there is a deeper spring 
of justice, and the ultimate supremacy rests with no organiza- 
tion whatever, but with the spiritual forces imperfectly appre- 
hended in the minds of the wisest.’ 

The final organization for international direction must be 
not one of officials, armies and navies, but of “ knowledge, wis- 
dom and righteousness, the bodiless church of humanity in which 
the federated democracies of the world may find their soul.” 

Guy V. Prick 

College of Emporia 


“Not Infrequently Notorious ” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN PRISONS AND PRISON CUS- 
TOMS (1776-1845), by O. F. Lewis, Ph.D. Prison Association of 
New York, 350 pp. Not for sale. 


HE Prison Association of New York has made a fitting 
memorial to the devoted and constructive service of its for- 
mer secretary, Orlando F. Lewis, by the posthumous publica- 
tion of his volume on The Development of American Prisons 
and Prison Customs from 1776 to 1845, which forms a valuable 
and well documented study of both the personalities and prin- 


ciples which dominated American prison practice during the 


years from the Declaration of Independence up to the middle 
period of our history, and attempts to answer the question: 
“How did the American prison come to be what for a century 
it has been—a highly individual, unique and not infrequently 
notorious institution? ” 

Students of penology will do well to read this refreshing 
treatment of our early penal origins; of the advanced ideas of 
William Penn; of the starting of the Philadelphia Society for 
Assisting Distressed Prisoners in 1776. They will find. an 
abundance of new light on the social origins of our prisons; they 


will marvel at the unchangeable character of prison traditions; 


they will include in the category of valiant champions for prison 
reform, names that have all but been lost to the younger gen- 
eration—men like Dr. Rush, Caleb Lownes, William Bradford, 
Louis Dwight, and Thomas Eddy of the later years of the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. 


The analysis of the historic influence of the Auburn or silent’ 


system is a deserving piece of research work. That the Auburn 
system, with all its faults, which Thomas Mott Osborne ex- 
posed so effectively in 1913, should have continued so long is 
difficult to realize, save for the one fact which the author 
stresses—it worked; that is, it worked, provided the function 
of a prison is to make good prisoners. Like the Auburn Prison, 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania not only gave definite 
form to the separate system, but likewise influenced the devel- 
opment of prison architecture for a century in the United States 
and abroad. 

The chapters on the New England prisons give a high place 
to the administration of Massachusetts prisons. The brief ac- 
count of the Society for Improvement and Mutual Aid at the 
Charlestown Prison in 1845, is one of the significant chapters in 
the development of prison democracy. It does not represent the 
extension to be found in the Mutual Welfare League, but it is 
indeed a step toward it, and is far ahead of much that passes 
for prison reform even in our day. 

The closing pages of this readable volume deal successively 
with county jails; early juvenile reformatories, with a generous 
chapter of deserving praise for Louis Dwight; and a survey of 
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‘state prisons and prison pendiaens ts in 1845, the year in which} 
the Prison Association of New York came into being. gee) i) | 
Throughout this history the evolution of the prison seems 
ever struggling with all the inherited revenge of human nature. |}, 
In the long sweep of time one can trace a certain continuity;’ 
‘but to the innovators changes must have seemed despairingly |, 
slow. 
SPENCER MILLER, JR. 

Workers’ Education Bureau, New York 


The Story of English Local Government 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT: STATUTORY AUTHORITIES } 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Long- 
mans, Green & Oo. 521 pp. Price $8.25 postpaid of the SuRvny. } 


© Was fourth and final volume of the Webbs’ survey of the 
structure of English local government from the Revolution | 
(1689) to the Municipal Corporations Act (1835) is divided } 
into two parts, the first 350 pages dealing with special statutory |} 
authorities and the ‘remaining 140 pages presenting a summary 
of the entire study. 
The first part of the volume describes the courts of sewers, 
the incorporated guardians of the poor, the turnpike trusts, and 
the special bodies for paving, street cleaning, watching, lighting, — 
highways and other public improvements. ‘The story of the 
origin and development of these now universal government _ 
services is fascinating, especially as the Webbs are accomplished ~ 
in the introduction of specific personal incidents. Not the least 1 
interesting part of the study is the old friends one meets. Among 
them are Edmund Burke, the Rev. R. Canning, Richard Cob- 
den, Oliver Cromwell, Daniel Defoe, Macadam, John Stewart © 
Mill, Robert Owen and Thomas Rhodes. It is comforting to” 
know that Christopher Wren, for example, was a none too con-_ ; 
scientious member of the Westminster Sewer Court and that — 
while he was building the cathedrals which have immortalized — 
him, he was also drawing up sewer plans. We may not have © 
gone beyond Wren’s churches, but surely we have anachronized — 
his sewers. So there is some progress. 
The story of the special statutory authorities leads to this — 
conclusion; these local authorities, and not the parish, the bor- — 
ough and the county, were the direct ancestors of present-day — 
municipal administration, of the English system of councilmanic ~ 
committee management, of the modern municipal civil service, — 
of the extent and multiplicity of city services and finally of the © 
ever-growing local taxes. 4 
Our American institutions did not go through this evolution 
if the facts disclosed by the study of the New York state local — 
government recently made by the National Institute of Public ~ 
Administration are typical. Except for a few purely partisan — 
boards created temporarily to supersede local governments, spe- ~ 
cial local authorities for sewers, sidewalks, police, fire, water 
and other similar purposes did not arise until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century (1880 in New York State). It is per- 
haps significant that the recent movement for the creation of 
semi-independent child welfare, health, mothers’ pension and — 
other similar boards parallels somewhat the earlier beginnings’ 
of police, fire, sewer, water and street authorities in England. 
The second part of the book, containing the summary of the - 
entire four-volume study, is of course even more important. 
In 1689 local government in England was based on 


(1) The “obligation to serve” and to serve gratuitously in the k 
discharge of local public duties. ; 
(2) Vocational organization as the very basis of government. 
(3) The principle of self-election or co-option. 

(4) The freehold tenure of profitable office. 

(5) The conception of property, and at the outset landed property, 
as an indispensable qualification for, if not actually a title to, the 
exercise of authority. 

(6) The predominance of local customs and the common law as 
the very basis of the whole. 


The main forces which transformed the environment of local 4 
government and served to undermine the old basis of govern- 
ment were 


First, the Industrial Revolution (in its largest sense includ 
agriculture and commerce), doubling the numbers, altering. the g 
graphical distribution and transforming the status and the circum- 
stances of the English people and, secondly, the new conceptions 
‘of political liberty and personal freedom, arising, possibly, in con- 
nection with religious non-conformity, subsequently manifested ir 
and advertised by the American and French Revolutions, 


rporated in 
jects of th rian 
‘The massing of men brought about a devastating torrent of 
ublic nuisances, the growth of pauperism, and the increase of 
rime and sedition. These not only undermined the old ideas 
nd customs, but also laid the foundations of democracy. “It 
; not too much to say that it was the sweeping away by the 
ndustrial Revolution of the peasant copyholder, the domestic 
aanufacturer and the independent craftsman, that made possi- 
le the transformation of the bulk, of English people into a 
orizontally stratified democracy of workers, claiming alike 
idustrial and political control for those who constitute the 
teat majority of the community.” 
Out of these conditions emerged the new principles of local 
overnment. The obligation to serve gave way to the obligation 
9 pay taxes; a government of citizen-consumers took place of 
he decaying vocational organization; democratic election grad- 
ally gained ground on co-option; the salaried expert began to 
ush out freehold tenure of office; and even the predominance 
f. local custom and common law was interfered with by acts 
f Parliament and by a new national expert bureaucracy with 
wer to inspect, supervise, stimulate and check. The only 
tinciple which lived through the period was that which estab- 
ished the property qualification. In fact, the actual contraction 
£ the electorate as a result of the property qualification during 
he period is an exceedingly interesting phenomenon. 

This exhaustive study was undertaken in 1899 to form the 
ackground of practical suggestions for the improvement of 
ocal institutions. In spite of the fact that the Webbs have 
lready offered many of their suggestions in various books and 
rticles, it is a disappointment not to find them summarized in 
onnection with the recapitulation of the evolution of local insti- 
utions. And it is disappointing not to have the period from 
835 on portrayed by the same hand. But these regrets must 
iot be allowed to detract from the praise due this stupendous 
vork. It is one of the most painstaking achievements of, scien- 
ific scholarship in the field of political science. 

LutHER GuLick 

Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 


i Meet Lenin and the Rest 


‘HE MIRRORS OF MOSCOW, by Louise Bryant. Seltzer. 209 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of the Survay. 
5 6 UT in Chicago Abraham Moiseyevitch Krasnichakov 
was plain Mr. Tobinson, but for three years he has 
enjoyed great authority under his own name as head of the 
Far Eastern Republic.’—“ Trotsky cannot bear Russian sloth- 
fulness and is constantly irritated by Russian indifference to 
sanitation.” —“ Litvinov reminds one of a successful mining man 
from Alaska or a lumber king from the West.”—“ Krassin is 
abviously a gentleman.”—“ The secret of Kalinin’s success is 
Jue to the fact that he himself is a peasant.”—“On the one occa- 
ion, in three years, that Lenin found time to attend the theatre, 
ne chose Shakespeare.” —And so on and on through ten sketches 
a of the men and women who 
are directing the destinies of 
Russia today. Louise Bryant 
has not attempted to construct 
a volume of information or 
opinion about Russia. She has 
simply put down hit-or-miss 
fragments from. some of the 
' conversations and the personal 
impressions gained during her 
work as American newspaper 
correspondent when she was 
in daily contact with the lead- 
ers of the Soviet government. 
These sketches are as inconse- 
quent and as humanly inter- 
esting as letters home; from 


“Nikolai Lenin strives for two 
great things—to westernize Rus- 
sia and to keep alive the foun- 
tainhead of the Socialist State” 
—One of the portraits by Cesare, 
which illustrate The Mirrors of 
Moscow, by Louise Bryant 
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their wealth of significant details the reader can get real under- 
standing of the personalities building new Russia. 


The “ Ideal” Formula 


THE MAKING OF INDEX NUMBERS, by Irving Fisher, Houghton 
Mifflin Oo. 526 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of the SuRVEY, sd 


ye Pollak Foundation for Economic Research—“pri- 
vately endowed for the purpose of studying the means 
whereby the economic activities of the world may be so 
directed, and the. products so distributed, as to yield to the 
people generally the largest possible satisfaction” — has pub- 
lished as the first of its series, The Making of Index Numbers, 
by Irving Fisher, Professor of Economics at Yale University. 

Professor Fisher’s new book is an important addition to the 
existing literature on statistical method. It is a thorough dis- 
cussion and critical analysis of index numbers, based on actual 
computations and comparative tests, presented in such a manner 
as to make it available to the general reader as well as to the 
specialist. The study leads to some interesting conclusions 
which throw new light on, the subject of index numbers. 

The main thesis of the book is to find the best formula giving 
true values for x and y in the fraction x divided by y, which may 
be taken to represent an index number. 

Professor Fisher tested over one hundred different formulae 
by algebraic equations, in order to discover the ‘ideal’ form- 
ula from the standpoint of accuracy and speed of calculation. 
For this “ideal” formula Professor Fisher claims a precision 
within a hundredth of one per cent, which makes it compare 
favorably with the majority of physical measures in practical 


ies The eiccal ” formula in the case of a price index is 
V2 pgp Pah where p, is the price of a commodity in the 
A/S Tp Sven year and p, its price in the base year, 


while q, and q, are the corresponding quantities, Thus Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s index is merely the geometric average of two 
simple ratios involving relative values of goods in the given and 
base years. Assuming that A is the aggregate amount of goods 
in 1913 and B the aggregate in 1922, then the price index in 
1922 relative to 1913 is the average of the following two ratios: 
1. Value of A at 1922 prices to value of A at 1913 
prices. 
2. Value of B at 1922 prices to value of B at 1913 
prices. 

In setting up. his “ideal” formula Professor Fisher does not 
preclude the use of other formulae. “On the contrary, he lists 
over forty others as almost as accurate as the “ideal” formula 
and especially recommends seven of them, to be used according 
to the limitations of the available data. } 

It is interesting to note that among the acceptable formulae 
he finds representatives of the several types of indices, that is, 
the arithmetic, geometric, and median, which indicates that the 
choice of a type is of little importance in the construction of an 
index number. Maurice Leven 

National Bureau of Economic Research 


Sick Minds 


MENTAL DISHASES, ty James V. May, M. D., with a preface by 
Thomas W. Salmon, M. D. Badger Co. 544 pp. Price $5.00 post- 
paid of the Survny. 


THe first thing necessary to realization of the importance of 
the problem of mental disease is knowledge of the essential 
facts concerning it. Dr. May’s book gives us these facts: in 
the first part of the book a general consideration of the problem 
of mental disease; in the second the different psychoses, con- 
sidered individually. 

After presenting statistics to show the prevalence of the vari- 
ous forms of mental disorder and the heavy burden they im- 
pose on the community, not merely in actual expenditures for 
the care of those afflicted but also in the economic waste and 
suffering entailed, he goes on to give detailed information in 
regard to the institutions that have been established for their 
care. He traces the history of the evolution of the modern 
hospital; the methods of administration of our state institu- 
tions, their organization, functions, and methods of treating 
patients, are considered at length. Dr. May’s extensive ex- 
perience as medical member of the New York State Hospital 
Commission and as medical superintendent in state hospitals in 
both New York and Massachusetts has given him an unusually 
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wide and intimate knowledge of the problems which are here — 
discussed. The book contains a chapter on the important ques- — 


tion of Immigration and Mental Disease. It is stated that, 
“Of those admitted to the New York hospitals for the six 
years beginning October 1, 1904 and ending September 30, 
1910, 46.2 per cent were of foreign birth.” Chapters are also 
devoted to the Mental Hygiene Movement, the Etiology of 
Mental Diseases, Criminal Responsibility, the Psychiatry of the 
War, and Endocrinology and Psychiatry. 

In part two, which deals with the psychoses, historical mate- 
rial is presented to trace the development of our present-day 
views in regard to the various clinical types in a way that gives 
the reader an excellent idea of the prevailing trends in the field 
of psychiatry. It will prove a valuable book of reference not 
only for psychiatrists but for social service workers, judges and 
all others whose duties bring them into contact with the prob- 
lems of mental disease. 


Mitton A. Harrincton, M. D. 


Whose Weapon Is Faith 


NON-VIOLENT COERCION, by Clarence Marsh Case. Century Co. 423 
pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of the Survey, 


ee ER CASE’S interesting study of peaceful social 
} pressure falls rather naturally into two divisions—a discus- 
ata sion of those who, like the conscientious objectors, resist without 
violence the attempts of society to work its will upon them, and 
of those who, like the followers of Gandhi, attempt to modify 
the conduct or policy of others by non-violent coercion.. The 
greater part of the book is taken up with the social problem 
presented by the conscientious objector and upon this little con- 
sidered and difficult subject Professor Case throws much light 
of objective study and clear understanding. 

His study has convinced him that the conscientious objector 
is much like any other human being. He possesses ordinary 
R capacity for resentment and indignation. He is aggressive. He 
oa is brave. He is highly contentious. In short he is an ordinary 
| mortal possessed by the extraordinary idea “‘ that personal vio- 

lence is absolutely wrong.” ‘These conclusions drawn alike from 
yy historical data and from the psychological examinations of 
i ' American objectors made by various military officers are forti- 
fied by the army intelligence tests. These rate the intelligence 
of the conscientious objectors at almost double that of the aver- 
age drafted man, well above the theoretical normal company 
and only slightly below that of the sergeants and commissioned 
officers. It is therefore evident that we must abandon the notion 
that the objector is a sissy or that he is handicapped by inferior 
mentality. He is a man, as Professor Case says, “ with an ex- 
traordinary idea,” which sometimes proceeds from a religious 
conviction against violence, sometimes from a radical view of 
future society, or again from opposition to the principle of con- 
scription or from a Tolstoian humanitarianism. But whatever 
the basis of objection, Professor Case makes it abundantly clear 
that slackerism or cowardice has nothing to do with it. 

This, however, does not dispose ef the problem, for the ob- 
jector’s position, no matter how courageous, appears as almost 
pathetically futile and is further vulnerable in that it seems to 
involve an egregious exaltation of the personal ego. Indeed 
many people dismiss the whole matter with this neat and easy 
argument. But the problem is not such a simple one. Every 
thoughtful person must realize upon reflection that there are 


ently society might command him to do them. To yield would 
be for him no longer to be himself, but. to become some one else. 
At some point, for every person, there may come a compelling 
duty of civil disobedience. For the conscientious objectors, that 
point was reached at the command to perform military service. 
For others it may come elsewhere, but that it exists for us all 
somewhere, I think that there is little doubt. The dilemma 
presented by this conflict between authority and the human 
spirit, Professor Case points out, but he does not attempt to 
as it and indeed that would be beyond the purpose of his 
ok. 

A similar dilemma appears from his treatment of the attempts 
of social groups to coerce their employers or their rulers through 
non-violent means. ‘The strike in modern industry, the boycott 
against the Japanese in China, the non-cooperative movement 
against the English in India, are all attempts to cure what is 
felt to be injustice by the application of non-violent power. But 
on the one hand social problems cannot be solved by power (not 


even by non-violent power) for that leaves the coerced uns 


their lot. Here, as with the conscientious objector, the unde 


_ Mond, one of the practical business men in Mr. Lloyd George’s 


some things which he would refuse to do, no matter how insist- ‘ 


and Arabs and the political and (Continued on 


r 


isfied, and on the other hand, nO considerable group of peop 
can be expected to suffer for long without an attempt to bett 


dog is damned if he does and damned if he doesn't. | 
These problems which Professor Case’s book raises cut to the 
root of the position of minorities in moderri life. He does not 
attempt to offer us a solution of them, but in raising them in 
their concrete application, he leaves us distinctly in his debt. 
AvBERT DE SILVER ~ 


When Half-Gods Go 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS, by Harry Hmerson Fosdick, Reve 
Co. 247 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the SurvEy. ‘ 


See man who looks’ on Christianity as “a creed outworn’ 
will do well to read these lectures. Dr. Fosdick is ve 
frank. He sees with clear eyes what his astigmatic antagonis 
within the church do not see, the progress which in every fiel 
is changing the whole manner of man’s thought. He finds th 
church set no longer in a static world, but in a new dynami 
and progressive world. He realizes what the new times deman 
of the church, with their “ new inventions, new discoveries, new 
knowledge and new social hope,” and he does not think that 
these demands can be met by the old methods. He sees, on th 
other hand, the inadequacy of the “soft gospel of inevitabl 
progress” of the humanists, for the world “needs salvati 
from its ignorance, its inefficiency, its apathy, its silly optimis 
and its appalling carelessness.” Such a salvation he find 
in the Christian idea of God. And “to take that idea of 
great enough to encompass it until, the little gods gone and the 
great God come, life is full of the knowledge of Him, as th 
waters cover the sea, is alike the duty and the privilege of th 
Christian leadership of to-day.” j 

The chapter on the Gospel and Social Progress will particu- 
larly commend itself to social workers as a clear statement of 
the attitude of a representative leader of the modern school i 
the church. Dr. Fosdick and the men in the church for who 
he speaks see clearly that in the great economic and socia 
changes that are taking place “none has more at stake thar 
the Christian church with her responsibility for the cure of 
souls,” and they are endeavoring with all their might, to “li 
the outward burdens which impede spiritual growth,” which i 
of course, however it may be expressed, the aim of all soci 
effort. Wii E. Brooxs 

First Presbyterian Church, Allentown, Pa. 


THE HOUSING QUBSTION, by a Former Housing Commis 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 125 pp. / 


FOR ANYONE who has been unable to follow English hous 
ing politics since 1918, when ‘the subject was made the first plank 
in the government’s domestic reconstruction program, this little 
book will be a revelation of opportunities neglected and prom- 
ises unfulfilled or whittled down or simply denied. Sir Alfred 


Cabinet, apparently found no argument too subtle, no m¢e 
too flagrant to reverse the program of his predecessor, 
Christopher Addison. The result is that, although England 
has experienced a revolution in the type of workingman’s home 
built since the war, the number of new houses built has not 
sufficed to make good the shortage that existed before the war; 
and, so far from making possible a wholesale clearance of slums, 
the net result of the government’s policy is that, in many parts 
of the country, overcrowding and insanitation have become 
worse. The book was written in support of the Labor Pz 


cial reports and parliamentary debates make up for the 
bias, of its argument. 


THE NEW PALESTINE. by W. D. McOCrackan. Page Oo. 892 

Illustrated, Price $5.00 postpaid of the Survey. > 
Written apparently for no political purpose but intended 
general guide to a study of the Holy Land as it is today 
book contributes to an understanding of the social 
life in Palestine which the present conflict be 


Foundling Hospitals 


To tHE Eprror: In reply to a letter of protest from me 


lative to the article on Foundling Hospitals in the 
ecember GRAPHIc, you asked me “To send a brief com- 
unication for publication.” 

I have asked eleven persons, all known to be well informed 
problems of unmarried mothers and their children, their 
inions. of the influence of the article in question. Ten of 
em agreed that its tendency was to retard and undermine 
e best work yet done the United States. Only one, was 


doubt, and even her letter closed with these words, “Of 


urse I can’t believe in institutional care for infants,: such 
-foundling hospitals.” 3, 

The two following quotations are characteristic of the opin- 
1s of the other ten. “It seems to me that one of the most 
sheartening things, for long, has been that glorification of the 
adle-tour, secret disposal of illegitimate children method set 
rth in the last Survey ... for this comes ex cathedra.” 
1other says, “It is most unfortunate for the SuRvEY to have 
blished Dr. Gottheimer’s article without some sign of dis- 
proval.” For myself, I do not object to the publication of 
e article, neither do I think you were called upon to express 
sapproval of it unless you felt it. The editors ought openly 
defend or fight any views they choose. My objections are: 
First: You either did not know that the message of the article 
guld be combated, or you did not think it worth while to 
yite the expression of diverse views in the same issue of the 
JRVEY as you have acquired a reputation for doing in other 
ntroversial fields, notably the industrial field. 

Second: In a controversial field, by journalistic subtitle, you 
rew your editorial approval strongly on the side of “an 
cient institution,” not by open editorial argument but by 
e far more dangerous method of suggestion. 

If the Survey is to maintain standing for scientific leader- 
ip in the social field it cannot, in my opinion, be done by 
e editorial method used in this instance. 

May I add this positive word? We need a new approach to 
e problems of parenthood whether legal or illegal. I am 
nvinced that our approach, whether as individuals or as a 
mmunity, ought to be with only one basic question in mind, 
mely: ““ How may we conserve as many as possible of the 
iman values involved?” Some of the sub-divisions of the 
estion are: 

How can we best secure to mothers—married or unmarried— 
e educative and ennobling experiences which come to mothers 
; n WR eA : : 
rough a voluntary and ‘self-sacrificing life of service to chil- 
en during the whole long period from infancy to the age of 
lf-support? ; 

How can we best get for fathers—married or unmarried— 
e growth in manhood and character that come to a purposeful 
ae through facing the fact of his paternity and through con- 
yuting out of his personal life and goods to the companionship, 
rection and support of his own child through’a long period of 


How can we best secure to children who, as John Fiske first 
u nt us, are so teachable and whose years. of infancy and 
yendence are so many, the support, companionship, discipline 
guidance of two parents, facing, to the utmost, their respon- 


‘the question is not primarily how society may save its pocket- 
from the expense of caring for children that parents ought 
-for—which dollar-interest is about the only practical 
the community now takes in the children of unmarried 
rents. The question is not merely how the mother and her 
| may through secrecy in maternity hospitals, foundling 
als and cradle-tours, save their faces and reputations. The 
on is not merely how the father in turn may save both 
ce and his pocket-book, by hiding his identity and turning 
rdly bz child and the mother of his child. 

hyp elly pharisaic social condemnation, 
to force a mere pocket-book 


economy upon ourselves and drive unmarried mothers, fathers 
and their children to all kinds of cowardly devices to save their 
names and reputations at the expense of their very souls. 
When we learn in all humility and the spirit of service to 
approach each prospective and actual father and mother, putting 
first the purpose of helping them to save, through the experi- 
ences of parenthood, their highest possibilities as men and 
women—then will all that is good in these other things, pocket- 
books, faces, reputations, secrecy, cradle-tours and all the rest 
of the incidental small things, be added unto us. Incidentally, I 
am constrained also to say in closing that the putting of the same 
first things first would lead us somewhere in our quest for solu- 
tions in the problems of marriage and divorce procedure and the 
whole sacred business of parenthood inside the law as well as 
outside. -I hope somebody who reads this letter may be moved 
to discuss in more detail the actual social and legal procedure 
demanded of us by the one supreme purpose of trying to save 
all the human values that are potential in parenthood outside 
the law.  - Henry W. THursToN 
New York School of Social Work 


[Mr. Thurston is right in his assumption that the subtitle 
of the article in question is the editor’s; by speaking of the 
new foundling hospitals of Germany as “The Revival of an 
Old Institution to Meet a New Need,” the editor meant ex- 
actly what the present critics would have wanted him to say: 
that the article does not describe a new method of dealing with 
the foundling problem, applicable generally, here as well as in 
Europe, but a specific method developed to meet a specific new 
need. Moreover, only a very hasty reading of the article can 
impute to the author herself sympathy with the re-introduction 
of the cradle-tour. She describes the circumstances which ex- 
plain the revived popularity of an institution long discredited. 
(For instance: “In September, 1919, people were searching 
the Rhine for a child that had fallen in. In the course of 
twenty-four hours sixty-three corpses of children were found.”) 
But she makes it clear that her own sympathies are with a 
different solution, “to offer a home to every mother who 
wants to give birth to a child in secrecy.” To suggest that 
the editor of this journal favors every method of relief applied 
abroad which is described in its pages is, of course, absurd; 
if we have learned one thing from the war experience in foreign 
relief work, it is that the methods used in our own country, 
in normal times, however sound in principle, are often totally 
impracticable when a.calamitous emergency increases the magni- 
tude of a problem and thereby also changes its character. 

The article was not submitted to American experts in the 
social treatment of illegitimacy because they have no experience 
of the problem as it has presented itself in the last few years 
in Germany and other European countries. The only question 
the editor could have submitted to them would have been 
whether the cradle-tour or the Kinderfreistatt were desirable 
to meet'an emergency, not in America, where the problem does 
not exist in the form described, but in Germany; and to answer 
that they were obviously less competent than the author of the 
article who is a well known social worker and teacher of social 
practice, conversant with all the facts and—this is important— 
with the psychology of the situation. 

There is this silver lining to Professor Thurston’s cloud of 
disapproval: the article has provoked from him a spirited 
enunciation of that new approach to the solution of parenthood 
which is one of the chief constructive contributions of American 


social work in the new century. 


Tue Eprror] 


Is Social Work Dead? 


To THE Eprrtor: Is social work dead? I throw out the ques- 
tion as a challenge to social workers as it was thrown out to me. 
Recently I had a spirited discussion with a friend who in- 
sisted that the only live persons in social work were those who 
were getting out. When I pressed for a definition of social 
work I found that in my friend’s mind it was synonymous with 
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M0 ce a THE 


various movements and organizations for the amelioration of 


unhappy conditions that disturb the peace and comfort of society. tion of the mechanics of social work he discovered that some o} 


I insisted that this conception was limited; that while social 


work found expression through organizations and movements, — 
output was not sufficiently standardized. Well, that’s whaj| 


it was itself a process or processes. I pointed by way of illus- 
tration to the contribution that it has madz and is making to 
organized education and health in the adjustment of the prob- 
lems of individuals, a service that is more and more recognized 
and used by people who have no need of the help of social or- 
ganizations, but who do need the service which the social worker 
is able to supply. 

While conceding that social work had made a real contri- 


bution in this direction, my friend held that for the most part | 


social workers were still engaged in trying to adjust people to 
environments instead of modifying environments to fit people, 
and that, after all, the art of making adjustments is not a 
monopoly of social workers. . 

When we faced the question of what social organizations, as 
such, are doing to strike at the roots of social problems, I found 
myself rather short of concrete evidence. Are the organiza- 
tions with which social workers are, in the main, identified, 
facing the great, fundamerital biologic and economic issues that 
lurk in every problem that comes to them? Are they tackling 
the even more difficult, because less clear-cut, quéstion of where, 
if at all, biology and economics stop and individual responsibil- 
ity begins? Are they because of inertia being left behind on 
the march by the awakening resolution of the very groups that 
they have been striving to help, yes, even by the awakening con- 
science of industry itself? Have they let slip beyond recall the 
opportunity for leadership? Will it soon be said of social 
work as social work has said of the churches, that it lacks 
fourage and vision, that it has failed? 

GeorciA G. RALPH 


New York School of Social Work 
A Model Nursery School in Boston 


To THE Epitor: I have read with such great interest Elizabeth 
Cleveland’s articlhe—’Twixt Infancy and Alphabet—in your 
issue of January 1, that I am sure your other readers will be 
equally interested to know of the other nursery school and 
training center in the United States which, as it happens, was 
also opened in January, 1922. 

The Ruggles Street Neighborhood House, in Boston, one of 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s beneficent foundations, had in the 
‘course of some forty years obtained to a very high degree the 
confidence of its community and was running one of the best 
day nurseries in the city at the time, about three years ago, that 
a committee of the Woman’s Education Association resolved to 
install there a nursery school and training center of the English 
type. To fit herself for the position of its director, Miss Abigail 
Eliot went to England in May, 1921, and there acquainted her- 
self thoroughly with the nursery school movement, took three 
months’ training with Miss McMillan, and spent three months 
more as head of the two-year-old group in the McMillan 
School. 

As Miss Cleveland suggests, the importance of this nursery 
school and training center movement cannot be exaggerated, 
whether cne considers its effect upon the children and their 
homes or upon the students in training, who are destined in 
their turn to take charge of children in nursery schools or in 
homes. It looks now as though its most rapid line of develop- 
ment may be a large demand for nursery schools on the part of 
intelligent, well-to-do mothers, who are ready to pay something 
more than a nurse’s wages that their children may have expert 
care and ideal environment and that they themselves may have 
the opportunity to observe and assist and so learn. The obstacle, 
as Miss Cleveland says, will be lack of properly trained 
directors, ELIzABETH W. PEARSON 

Chairman Nursery School Committee, 

Woman’s Education Association, Boston 


More Replies to the Engineer 


To THE Eprror: The engineer who contributed a critique and 
a solution for the baffling problems of modern social work (Jan- 
uary 15 issue of the Survey) need not have used-his profes- 
sional classification in place of his name. Even the most casual 
reader would have known that he was an engineer. He saw 
precisely what engineers see when they transfer their specialized 
method of observation to social organization and social process. 


We 


He saw the Entwickelungsmechanik, and in studying the evo 
the gears were slipping, that much power was being lost becaus 
the transmission belts were too long or too slack, and that th 


one would expect an engineer to see. And, because engineer) 
see what they see very few of them ever become statesmen o} 
leaders of thought. 1 
_-The maladjustments of social work machinery which th 
engineer detects are real, and he has done social workers 

service by adding his diagnosis to others of a similar kind whicll|* 
have been made during the past decade. But, he has not “ pul 
the grease where the squeak is.”” He admits at the end that hi an 
engineering methods will do nothing more than furnish somij, . 
new tools for social progress. But it isn’t tools that are needed}, 
Presumably, he would not be naive enough to state that thi; 
essential problems of modern industry could be solved by thd’) 
invention of new tools—mechanical or managerial. We alreadyhin 
have too many unintellectualized tools. What is needed is som#i ‘ 
process which will enable us to understand the tools we haveit!’ 
Tools are followed by certain kinds of power and control, anc} 


n 
ty 


it is failure to know what to do with power which has had sc 
large a share in bringing us to this muddled state of the world)’ 
The engineer suggests fact-finding, multiple interpretation o ‘y 
facts, multiple administration, and measurement of results}, 
This is a sound engineering program and as such little fault car) . 
be found with it. In plain terms it means surveys, interpreta: 
tions of surveys by groups instead of individuals, decentraliz 
tion of administration, and some standard tests of measureme 
This is all mechanical. One can almost hear the machinery) ' 
creak as the engineer pulls the throttle. (My first reading oj} 
the engineer’s program gave me a real thrill. When I reached 
the phrase ‘“‘ surveys made with a fresh mind,” I started wit 
the enthusiasm of discovery. At last, I thought, here is an en 
neer who sees beyond mere facts—beyond the survey which) , 

reveals only structure, but, alas, the surveys made with a fresi 
mind were to “show more helpful groupings of local comm 
munities.” ) y a 
I find in the engineer’s program no new insights, no penetrap)i 
tions beyond mere structure, no fundamental recognition of th 
real values in soc’al work, and no acknowledgment of differene 
between human units and mechanical units. In short, J find 4 
utter disregard for psychology, not merely psychology whi¢ 
goes beyond the surface of human behavior, but psychology ¢ 
any variety. : ¥ a | 
All of this is said with kindness, for I have a distinct appree 
ciation of the engineer’s position. It must be extreme 
tempting for an engineer who knows how to “ make things g 
to look out upon the shilly-shallying, blundering social proc 
without saying: “By George, I wish I had the chance 1 
organize that thing; I’d make it go!” And I haven’t the lea 
objection to his saying just that, only I do think it rather abru 
of him to begin by outlining a program which is based upon pw 
engineering analogy. He should begin by studying human natur 
E. C. LinpEMAN 
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High Bridge, N. J. 
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To THE Epitor: For cogent reasons I have read the Lett 
from an Engineer in the January 15 issue of the SURVEY wi 
jumbled emotions. I have been a staff member of three natio 
organizations and a chairman of one of the principal standi 
committees of a fourth. Just recently I have come to Indiz 
apolis as the executive of a social work organization with 
multiplicity of pressing local problems confronting it. T 
transition has been a jolt. I recommend that every executive 
a national agency sitting in a cubicle somewhere within f 
glass walls be compelled to take a sabbatical year doin 
things he serenely maps out for others to do. Just a few mon 
ago I, too, met blithely with this committee and that usually 
luncheon or dinner—food was always a requisite—to decide 
and that problem for the country. And now I learn that 
country has just as blithely gone along deciding most of th 
things for itself, or with a shrug of the shoulders, ignoring | 
decision. And now I have found myself writing back to t 
same national organizations vigorously protesting against 
“provincialism of New York,’ and the élan with 
decisions’ are made for the rest of the country. __ 

There is little doubt that many national organizz 
failing to provide real leadership. (Continued on 


“HE PRESIDENT of an ice company in 
‘Los Angeles recently sent out a circular 


dic hospital. With each letter went a 
llar. The recipient was invited to put 
other dollar with it and return both to 
sender. Dr. Hulbert Fuller, who re- 
ed one of these letters, answered it about 
follows: 

‘nl beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
ique circular letter enclosing one dollar, 
d asking that I put another with it and 
‘urn to you for the benefit of an ortho- 
ic hospital. 

Today another letter is received from 
i, reminding me of the former one and 
io asking me to return the dollar. This 
ve me quite a shock, as your first letter 
ids very. plainly: ‘Keep it, if you want 
| after reading this letter—but I don’t 
fieve you will.’ 

“Permit me to confess, on the contrary, 
tt I never felt more like keeping a dollar 
‘all my life. Not for my own use, of 
irse, but I had about resolved to make 
noble use of somebody else’s money as 


iat is called a ‘Foundation,’ whereby one 
‘eives in public esteem quite as much as 
‘gives for the public benefit. In fact, I 
d planned to send your dollar to a com- 
ttee of the County Medical Society to 
rt a fund for building an ice and cold 
rage plant whose product and services 
vuld be absolutely free to the good people 
Los Angeles. Surely any man not in 
| ice business himself will tell you that 
there i is one thing more than another that 
: people here need it is free ice. Think 
he joy of welcoming the free ice man to 
»home on 2 hot day with a huge chunk 
free ice! What an example to set for 
- envy and despair of the rest of the 
rid! God knows if we cannot have free 


relentless war for free ice. 
‘One realizes, of course, that our chief 
sulty over this free ice plan will be to 
. thing properly started. You must 
given your free hospital idea much 
id thought by this time, and so 
be able to advise me on this ice pro- 
hich has a certain lack of warmth 
er how well put. I note, however, 
ain and surprise, that you begin by 
ealing to the doctors. This seems 
a mistake. I cannot help thinking 
1 would do much better by appealing to 
in some wholly different line. Lawyers, 
nple, always seem scandalously rich, 
ishops, : and men in the booming build- 
es, especially those higher up, the 
and plasterers and well-paid hod- 
I dare say any man of even 
imagination can always think of 
2 yse contributions should head the 
n ese © Rorcanable efforts for the 


1 oN economic a eed 
The implications are 
e hesitates to name the 
you can readily see that 
¢ is followed up by other 


x asking funds to build a free ortho- 


acticed by those individuals who create | 


in Los Angeles, we can at least wage ~ 


x 


swift retaliation, should thereupon perfect 
plans for giving the public free hardware, 
with the druggists, the tailors, milliners, 
gas-and-electric, telephone companies and 
other alleged public service corporations all 
contributing enthusiastically to give free 
service to ruin the other man and put him 
out of business. 

. “Why, my dear sir, one might as well 
be in Russia and done with it. Inside of 
six months you. would have a Commune 
established right here in Los Angeles, in full 


‘swing, with the Chamber of Commerce and 


the Better America Federation looking on 
shocked and aghast that a gentleman of 
your reputation in business circles should 
have recklessly started a thing like that, a 
menace to all private enterprise, an end 


forever to the sacred right to profiteer off — 


your fellow-man. 

“And this, in fact, is precisely what has 
happened in the medical profession, where 
free hospitals and clinics have reduced the 
earnings of the family doctor to the van- 
ishing point. More and more it becomes 
the custom for people who are making good 
wages to resort to the county hospital when 
sick. Out in the territory where I practice 
there is a children’s hospital, where parents 
take their children for everything, from a 
cold to a broken bone. Nobody ever hears 
the medical profession complain about it. 
Such complaint would be idle. The con- 
dition is here to stay. And yet there can 
be no logical reason why physicians should 
not be justly compensated in some manner 
while these social changes are occurring, 
which wreck his income without appreciably 
lessening his toil. Possibly you may recall 
the celebrated invention of ‘severance 
charges’ paid to the Edison Co. to. the 
tune of several millions when this city took 
over the light and power business. Such 


‘a fee undoubtedly eases the pain. 


“Let me add that my heart is with you, 
nevertheless, for I believe that all medical 
service should be absolutely free to the 
public, like education, or what is called 
such. And let me add further, in justice 
to the doctors whose position is so easily 
misunderstood or forgotten, that if you were 
to send every one of them a thousand dol- 
lars, with instructions to keep it if they 
felt like it, the gift would be but a fraction 
of the sum that every old school physician 
has sacrificed and indirectly contributed 
during the evolution of this social process 
tending to increase the general public 
welfare.” 


IF GOVERNOR PINCHOT keeps it up, 
we shall not lack in material for this page. 
His appointment of Royal Meeker to the 
Commissionership of Labor and Industry 
will be applauded by all who wish to see 
that department of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania administered with the utmost efh- 
ciency, imagination and real sympathy for 
the struggles of well disposed industrial 
employers as well as those of labor. After 


a distinguished career as federal commis- 


sioner of labor statistics under President 
Wilson, Mr. Meeker has rendered pioneer 
service in organizing and administering the 
statistical and informational activities of 
the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva from which he has just retired. 


2 Mr. Meeker as a statistician is an inter- 


free grocery store, and that the grocers, in 


preter of realities, not of academic fictions. 
Some of the studies made under his guid- 
ance by the federal government—for in- 
stance, those on the cost of living and on 
housing—have become valuable tools in the 
hands of practical reformers. In his new 
office he will have larger opportunities of 
wielding his statistical tools himself. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, New York, 
which is one of the three communities in 
which a tuberculosis and public health 
demonstration is to be carried on by the 
State Charities Aid Association with the 
assistance of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
is to have the services of Dr. Leverett D. 
Bristol of Minneapolis as county health 
officer. Dr. Bristol comes directly from the 
chair of public health and preventive medi- 
cine in the University of Minnesota, and 
was for four years health commissioner of 
the state of Maine. 


MORRIS D, WALDMAN has been elected 
executive director of the Brooklyn Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities, succeeding Max 
Abelman, whose retirement was recently 
reported in these columns.. Mr. Waldman 
was for nine years executive director of 
the United Hebrew Charities of New York, 
and reorganized the Federation of Jewish 
Charities in Boston. 


OTTO BRADLEY succeeds Otto Davis at 
the helm of the Council of Social Agencies 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Bradley comes from 
the chest in Milwaukee; Mr. Davis, as we 
noted in these columns some months ago, 
has gone to New Haven, where he is ex- 
ecutive of the Council of Social Agencies. 


JANE HOEY has completed her work on 
the staff of Porter R. Lee for the Special 
Study of Coordination under the auspices 
of the National Information Bureau, and 
has become secretary of the Bronx committee 
of the New York Tuberculosis Association. 


SAMUEL McCUNE. LINDSAY, professor 
of social legislation at Columbia, and long 
in service on the legislative firing line, has 
become chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee, succeeding David F. 
Houston. 


THE MISSOURI SOCIAL HYGIENE 
SOCIETY has elected Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt, 
a member of the staff of Barnes Hospital 
and the faculty of Washington University 


Medical School, in St. Louis, its new 
president. 
PAUL BEISSER, late of the American 


Association of Social Workers, has gone to 
the Public Charities Association of Phil- 
adelphia, where he will have charge of 
Legislative News and will do general or- 
ganization work throughout the state. 


HARVEY DEE BROWN has left the com- 
mittee on tuberculosis and public health of 
the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, to become executive director of the 
Philadelphia Health Council and Tuber- 


-culosis Committee. 


NEW JERSEY, which lost temporarily the 
unusual services of Colonel Lewis T. 
Bryant, has regained them with his reap- 
pointment by Governor Silzer to the posi- 
tion of commissioner of labor. 
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Condtaed by 
Joseph K. Hart 


Vested Knowledges 


of his earlier pragmatic writings, that human minds 

fall into two general groups. According to his analysis, 
human minds are either “tender” or “tough.” Of course, 
we at once assume that James was, in this instance, either sen- 
timentalizing or moralizing; by “tender” minds he meant 
affectionate people; and by “tough” minds he meant immoral 
people. But he meant nothing of the kind. He was using 
those terms in a logical sense. By “tender” minds he. meant 
minds that are intellectually timid, fearful of the future; minds 
that demand security; minds that want a universe like a nice 


P ROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES pointed out, in some 


cosy cottage, with life’s food supplies in the basement, and with. 


a cheering fire burning on the hearth. By “tough” minds he 
meant minds that are intellectually brave, fearless of the 
unknown, able to go it alone to the farthest reaches of the 
world. Such minds want no cosy universes. They want the 
open world, with all barriers down; they want the universe 
“with the lid off!” 

Of the latter breed have been practically all the great leaders 
in the ages-long struggle of mankind for freedom from primi- 
tive fears and from those hard structures which primitive men 
set up to protect themselves from their own fears. Amos, 
Isaiah, Socrates, Jesus: consider for a moment how fundamen- 
tally tough their minds were! Hear Amos say: “‘Are ye not 
as the children of the Ethiopians to me, Oh Israel,’ saith 
Jehovah. ‘Ye say that I brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt! Yes, but did I not also bring the Philistines from 
Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir?’ ” 


OLLOW the tough mind of Socrates as he faces death, 
F while his tender-hearted friends ask him to aid them in 
their plot to rescue him from prison: “I cannot repudiate my 
own words the principles I have hitherto honored and 
revered I stiil honor not life but a good life is to be 
chiefly valued daily to discourse about life and those 
other things about which you hear me examining myself and 
others is the greatest good of man; and the uncriticised life ‘s 
a brutish life!” 


Or listen to Jesus as he faces the growing hostility of the 


powerful: “Woe unto you hypocrites who pay your dues of 
little things like mint, but pay no attention to your greater 
obligations, justice, mercy, truth! Ye blind guides, that strain 
at the gnat and swallow the camel! 
the prophets and decorate the tombs of the righteous; and ye 
say ‘ If we had lived in those days we should not have destroyed 
these holy men!’ Blind, blind, blind! ” 

If, over against such names as these, we should attempt to 
write the names of the “tender” ones, the fearful and scared 
of the ages, the list would grow too long; as another ancient 
writer said: “The world itself would not contain the books 
that should be written.” We might name John Eck who, as 
representative of the Bourbon Charles V, prosecuted Martin 
Luther before the Diet of Worms in 1521. Eck is a good 
example of the fearful and the tender-hearted. Luther had 
written some books which were threatening to undermine— 
something or other. What was this shaky thing that was 
threatened by Luther’s ideas? The Truth? How could a 
book written by Luther undermine the Truth? What, then, 
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Ye build sepulchres to. 


‘was Eck’s charge? And what have been the charges of all the 


other “‘ Ecks,” before and since? What were Luther’s writings — 
threatening to undermine? . 
a HE fairest and most fully inclusive answer would be: 
The Vested Knowledges. The economic concept of 
“vested interests” is fairly well known. But long before any 
such thing as a vested interest existed, individuals, groups, — 
societies were eager investors in and guardians of accumulated 
bits of knowledge, batches of ideas, systems of doctrine. These 
“vested knowledges” were the defenses of these a, 
groups, societies against the uncertainties and dangers of the 
world. With words and prayers the earth was controlled; 
storms were laid, wild beasts were tamed, the crops assured. 
With words were the gods placated and immortal happiness 
commandeered. As long as these vested knowledges stood, men 
could be happy and thoughtless. And since a happy thought- 
lessness is the highest good to all the tender-minded children 
of men, anything that interfered with the conditions that made 
possible this highest good was necessarily an evil to be sup-_ 
pressed: suppression of such evils became idéntical with piety 
and patriotism! ‘The highest service any one could rende 
his native land or his God was to destroy all those who dis- 
turbed these vested knowledges either by pioneering activities 
or by innovating ideas. These vested knowledges were iden- 
tical with the universe, the Truth! Education was a process 
of subordinating the minds of the young to the rule of thes 
vested knowledges. Good students obeyed and revered! 
Luther should be punished because his writings threatened 
these vested knowledges. 


UR institutions, as a rule, still keep the fiction of “ vested 
knowledges.” The schools do, of course. One of th 
planks in the platform of the National Council of Education, 
a subsidiary of the National Education Association, reads 
“Every individual should be accustomed from earliest child 
hood to cheerful submission to superior wisdom and authority, 
and to ready acquiescence in community standards more exact- 
ing than his own.” This “ superior wisdom ” is, for the me 
part, not superior at all: it is merely “vested” wisdom. But 
the same doctrine permeates the church, the government, 
industry, the family, social work and leaderships of all sor 
Scientists are continually warning us against setting up any 
knowledge as final. The scientific investigator is liable to 
break through old barriers at any time and in any place. 
“Tender” minds would punish these irreverent violators of 
the world’s vested knowledge. They would send investigators — 
to prison, drop them from their jobs, pillory them as obj 
of social suspicion, drive them from the community. They 
want the universe closed, the lid battened down. ‘They wan 
a world of happy thoughtlessness, wherein vested knowledges 
protect and guarantee all other, even more desirable veste d 
interests. x 
Curiously enough, the tender-minded people are usually he 
hard-hearted ones. They want security. Hence, they burn 
the heretics and destroy the insurgents. Only the tough- 
minded ones are brave ery to be tender-hearted, to be 


and truth. 


4 =k aM 
Social Organization 


XIV. Types of Adaptation 


aking his adjustments to the social and industrial world, 

ndividual faces many possibilities. He may drift with the 
nds of circumstance. He may submit to the molding influences 
the community, with no more freedom than if he were in 
. He may fall to the level of the loafer or the parasite. 
may win the notice of some rich “patron.” He may slip 
| some niche of the community and live by his wits, or by 
ne “private graft.” He may learn some useful skill and 
ve by what he earns. He may become a power in the com- 
unity, dominating the lives and fortunes of many. 


Adaptations to Custom and Habit 
.e The framework of our social order is custom. Our institu- 
ms are organized of customs. Our communities are largely con- 
d by “whatever is customary.” When an individual takes 
om customs of his community they appear in him as habits, 


w do these social customs become individual habits? What 
lakes children take on these custom-habits? Is there any escape 
> them from developing habits? Is habit a desirable type of 


unity? What is said of people who do not conform to 
mmunity customs? Do all people find it possible to develop the 
abits that would make conformity easy? Has the individual any 
ae as against the demands of the customs of the community? 


Escaping: All Bee hetiona 

° Some one has said that “the only habit one should aeelon 
the habit of developing no habits.” Is this possible? Can one 
all customs, all habits? What sort of life would be implied 
is freedom from all community adaptations? Has anyone ever 
ved any such freedom? What was his value to the com- 
ity? To himself? What became of him? What did the 
unity say about him? Did this person know what a was 
? Could he plan his life in advance? 


Intelligent Adaptation 
Is it possible for a mature individual to organize his career 
ently? Can he know enough about the world to foresee and 
} is future? Is it possible for men to select their own ways 
ng? What becomes of custom under such a procedure? 
Vhat : becomes of habit? May custom be safely disregarded? Can 
live without habits? Does intelligent adaptation imply the 
gard of all customs? The elimination of all habits? Can a 
g person be thoughtful all the time? Does a thoughtful 
in + te no habits? 
es thinking change things? Does it change the one doing the 
ng? Does it change others? Does it change the physical 
ronment? If it does change things, how is this change accom- 
ed? If it does not, what is the use of it? Does adaptation 
change? In one’s self, or in the environment? Could 
on mean a mutual shange in both self and environment? 
age of one’s self to one’s world morally desirable? Or 


: nae i environment to his needs? 
ing changes the conditions under which we live, how 
changes brought about? By the thinking, alone? Or by 
ys as the result of thinking? If thinking changes things, 
kn sit and think? What would that accomplish? 


wey, How We Think. D. C. Heath & Co. 
, < cope The Mind in the Making. Harper 


“na Do many people escape from the customs of their ! 


Questions on 
Current Issues 


Has Americanization Worked? 


Those who feel that whatever America does must always 
be for the best are sure that our programs of “ American- 
ization”? have been truly inspired. Some, however, feel that 
those programs have gone too far, in that they hold up before 
immigrants the possibility of a life without work. Others 
feel they have not gone far enough: that we should not be 
satisfied until we are sure that every alien has been thoroughly 
subjugated to the control of ‘“‘ American ideals,” whatever 
those may be. “ Americanizers” have encountered many diffi- 
culties in dealing with these problems. Life is not completely 
departmentalized, even for the immigrant. We find it im- 
possible to teach him our “ ideals” without contaminating him 
with our practices. Hence, certain interests are beginning to 
say that “Americanization” has gone far enough; that we are 
in danger of educating the immigrant away from work and 
from that subordination of mind which makes the worker a 
happy private in the army of industry. Awakening a mind 
o “ideals” is a precarious business: no one can tell where 
such a mind is likely to “ break out.” 


Does “Americanization” Make Workers? 


© What is the effect upon the immigrant of these Americanization 
programs: does he want to be ‘“ Americanized”? What does 
Americanization mean to him? Does it make him a citizen? A 
member of 2 political party? Does it make him an accepted mem- 
ber of the community? Does it give him social standing? Does it 
make him a worker? What sort of a worker? Is an “ American- 
ized”’ immigrant content to remain an unskilled low-pay worker? 
If he is, is “ Americanization” a desirable program? If he is 
not, is it a desirable program? Is American industry justified in 
insisting that the immigrant should be willing to work? If so, 
should American industry be satisfied with a program of education 
that tends to undermine this willingness to work? How can the 
immigrant be “Americanized” and still remain a willing worker? 
What is the American ideal about work? 


on 
. According to some of the advocates of “Americanization,” 
“America” is a set of ideals, traditions, aspirations, not a geograph- 
ical area. Or, perhaps, a set of ideals, traditions, aspirations which 
have the right to possess a particular geographical area, What 
are these ideals, traditions, aspirations? What was their origin? 
What has been their history? Who are their proper guardians? 
Did these ideals all come from one race? From one age? From 
one spot? Are these ideals exclusive? Are they the only ideals 
there are in the world? Have these ideals existed ever since 
“America” came into existence? Have they changed in any way 
in the last hundred and fifty years? Have they grown? If they 
have not changed, how can they fit the needs of the changed world 
of today? If they have changed, why should they not change again 
and again? Can an immigrant from an alien race understand these 
ideals? If not, should he be permitted to come to America? If 
he can, should he be permitted to have access to them? If he takes 
them on, does that make him an “American”? Should he then 
have all the rights and privileges of any other Americans? In- 
cluding the right to live by his wits if he can? ' 
If the immigrant prefers to stay outside “America” what can 
we do about it? Is there some half-way status for him; that is, 
is there some way by which we can admit him to our industries 
and still keep him out of our citizenship? 


Should the Immigrant Be Admitted to 
“ America ”? 


References: 
Do Americans Want Americanization? (p. 75) 
The War Department Turns Educator (p. 89). 


“ADVENTURES IN SOCIAL _ 
WELFARE 


Reminiscences of things, thoughts and folks 
during forty years of social work 


By Alexander Johnson 


The story of how things began is always interesting if 
the things amount to anything. 

ADVENTURES tells the beginning of the Associated 
Charities of Cincinnati, how the society could not func- 
tion until the aftermath of a disaster set it going. An- 
other chapter tells the tragic fate of the first C. O. S. 
of Chicago—How the Board of State Charities of In-_ 
diana started right and how it won its unique place m 
the confidence of the state and of the institution men, 
is the theme of the second Part—Pari three tells how 
feeble-minded children were made happy and useful so 
that hundreds of them earned their living—The fourth 
Part tells some intimate things about the Natiorial Con- 
ference of Charities, especially of how the marvelous 
evolution which has brought it to its present great es- 
tate as the biggest force in social progress, was fos- 
tered—Part five gives some of the facts about the early 
days of the Schools for social workers—Part six is a 
vivid story of five years propaganda for the Feeble- 
minded.—And the seventh Part is about what the Red 
Cross did for the boys <in the training camps and what 
some folks tried to have it do in Home service after 

the Armistice. 


Ready May Ist. About 450 pp. Cloth. Price 
$3.00 net, by mail postage 25 cents everywhere. 
Order from the author, Fort Wayne, Ind., i” 


may be had from The Survey. Will be on sale 
at the National Conference. 


HEN all of our immigrants — 
wear Hart Schaffner and ~ 
Marx clothes, wash daily 
with Ivory Soap, eat Cali- 
fornia prunes, speak good English, 
read The Saturday Evening Post and » 
vote a straight ticket, will they be 
Americans? Do we want them to be 
such Americans? In our wild plunges 
at Americanization, we have set up 
patterns that none of us fancy for our- 
selves. And yet we laugh at a fellow 


who smells like garlic or sounds like 


Przemysl or looks like Tut-ankh- 
Amen—and tries to be just himself. 
A promising bit of prophecy by Ruth 
Crawford in the May Graphic issue. 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


I am an able-minded American and want to whet my 
wits on The Survey. I enclose (will send on receipt of 
bill) $5 for a year’s subscription ($2.50 for six months). 
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_ may be marketed ata reasonable price. In addition to k 


‘te Communications 
(Continued from page 110) Pty 


vd ? 
The reasons do not rest wholly at the door of the organization 
themselves. There is a lack of money for field work and f: i: 
finding studies. Many, many local organizations are so smuge 
that they would fail to recognize leadership when they saw it 
Nevertheless, it is true that national organizations have no 
sensed enough the feel of the country. Representatives hay 
passed through town, it is true, but have usually not remainec 
long enough to catch the subtler values of the community- 
national organizations have not always realized fully that locz 
organizations are on the-firing line—that they are dealing with 
boards on whom there may be many Babbitts, that they ar 
facing local prejudices colored with a mid-Victorian philosophy 
that they are handling problems as varied as the kinds of thi 
ubiquitous sparrow. ie 
That there is another weakness somewhere is evidenced from 
the fact that there has grown up a habit among local societies om 
circularizing each other for information instead of instinctively 
turning to the national bodies for it, 5 
One of the chief elements in this loose tie-up between nationa 
and local groups is a feeling on the part of the latter that they 
have no participation in the formulation of policies. This wae 
one of the factors involved in a radical reorganization of the 
National Tuberculosis Association during the past three years 
Meeting of boards of directors are too often held mainly in Nev 
York or Washington and executive committees are choser 
from a small geographical area. In some instances the pursuif 
of this policy has led to open revolt. 
As the “‘ Engineer ” points out, there are many over-organizec 
communities, but that criticism does not hold for the entire 
United States. Any one who has done social work in the South 
for instance, would dispute such a statement. “There are stil 
frontier posts, so far as social work is concerned, in the rich 
middle valley. Indiana has certainly not been over-organized 
Its incarceration of the insane in county jails while awaiting 
admission to hospitals for the insane is a national scandal. In 
Indianapolis, the capital of the state, there is nothing in the way 
of a psychopathic ward or hospital.. ; 
I do not agree with the solution offered by the “ Engineer.’ 
Fact-finding, yes, we need a great deal of it. National organi 
zations appreciate the need for research and analysis, but hav 
difficulty in securing the necessary funds. I question the units 
of measurement which your correspondent would set up. 
“Multiple counsel,” yes, but how will he bring about “ multi 
ple administration”? It seems fair to ask for a more lucid 
explanation of his solution. Personally I shrink from his stand- 
ard of measurement. It is difficult to control social experi- 
mentation; human life cannot be poured into atest tube. 
Paur L. BenJAMIN © 
General Secretary, Family Welfare Society, ie AS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


: S| 
To THE Eprror: One of the hopeful signs of social work at 
present is the willingness on the part of its leaders to submit 
from time to time a record of their activities to the scrutiny of 
one engaged in another profession. In my opinion, it is only a 
matter of time when each social agency must so outline i 
policies and functions, so correlate them with the policies ar 
functions of all other agencies in the same general field, ar 
visualize the needs of the future that it is at all times 
ing a legitimate demand for the service it is rendering at : 
particular moment. Furthermore, competition in the fi 
solicitation is resulting in a demand that this service be pr 
at the lowest possible figure in order that the goods, or 


of production will also come a demand for the adoption of 
tific methods in marketing the goods. Only a little lon 
field agents to be allowed to rest content with merely offer 
the goods for sale. Their task in the future will be to go ¢ 
and create a demand for the goods put out by the house 

represent, not among those whose vision and foresight h 
covered the need, but among those for whom the serv: 
originally intended. Later as competition in the field 
tation becomes keener will there arise a demand fe 
service accountant who will not wait until conditions 
bad that a “survey” is necessary to arouse t 


er the books at regular inter- 
ccumulating, where losses are 


nd r methods are necessary to remedy 
should not nterpreted to mean that each national 
should at once formulate a modus operandi to be fol- 


d explicitly by every local agency. Such a policy would be 
disastrous as for a clothing manufacturer to insist that every 
ealer in his territory sell clothing of the same weight 
tyle. The plan must be adjusted to fit local conditions. 

ao Cuar.es F. Rocers 
i upational Supervisor, Anti-Tuberculosis League, 

Cleveland 
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A Foot-note by the Engineer 

THE Epiror: If the national agencies are not functioning 
satisfactory way, to whom is the responsibility finally 
reable? For the purpose of this discussion we submit that 
a local agency has reached a certain degree of minimum 
th, it, as a member of the constituency of the national 
y, must accept its share of the responsibility. Who else is 
‘regulate the agent if the principal does not? Constituencies 
principal) must therefore look in the mirror when they 
der who is responsible for poor work and address them- 
to the increase of their capacities for constructively dis- 
= this responsibility. 

| Many national movements responsibility has not been ac- 
d. Local agencies in general appear to have very naturally 
en to secure as many of the benefits of cooperation with as 
f the responsibilities as possible. There are notable ex- 
ms of course, yet the attitude mirrored by prevailing re- 
nships is traceable to that fundamental attitude. If what 
been created is worth preserving, it seems evident that the 
tituency of a given movement must increasingly assume the 
onsibility for preservation. | : 

} far as the national agencies with which we have had con- 
t are concerned they are manned by sincere, hard-working 
well intentioned persons. It is quite apparent, however, 
they are confronted by more obstacles than any principal 
reasonably leave in the way of an agent for any length of 
. The result is that they are compelled to devote an un- 
able proportion of their time and energy to maintaining 
nselyes as going concerns. 

ke all other values, nature only yields the values of co- 
ation at a price. Local agencies may live alone for a time. 
ia for cooperation may prolong their effective life. 
tages of media for cooperation may not long be availed 
vithout paying the price. 
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Design and Mass Production 


To THe Eprror: Reviewers, to be sure, need weapons of de- 
as well as offense and some reviewers think they are 
y skilled in the use of both. For example, a reviewer 
mmune against the victims of his comment if he begins 
assumption that the author he dissects lacks “real 
rehension,” “stays on the surface” and “does not come 
re near’ some question which he, the reviewer, thinks 
yave been the real point at issue. Such a beginning is 
of coat of mail, and, the author himself is usually big 
to show up the reviewer by not trying to penetrate it 
arrows of his own—dulled at the beginning of their flight 
the public believes the reviewer, or at least believes 
enough to find out that he is also of the blind. 
find Bruno Lasker reviewing Charles R. Richards’s 
di He begins as we have indicated and this 
iew an easy one to write, but not—for others, 
practical contact with the field—to read. 
‘attempt to review Bruno Lasker’s review, but 
ned the belief that a reviewer for the Survey 
be expected to know what a survey is. Pro- 
ds’s book is a survey. Its effectiveness as a report 
its conclusions derive their motive power 
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The 


Lafayette Statue 


Recharge your 
mental batteries 


The “trail blazers” in social work are as 
dynamic as any other leaders. They be- 
came great mainly through contact with 
their fellows and exchanging their most 
serious opinions and convictions. 

What they have done, are doing, and are 
going to do, will be told by them personally 
at the 


50th Anniversary Session 


National Conference 
of Social Work 


Washington, D. C. 
May 16-23 


If you haven't received the Conference 
program, write to the General Secretary 
for it NOW. Then ask yourself if your 
job, your ambition, your growth and use- 
fulness, can help being given a mighty im- 
petus by your attendance. 

Recharge your mental batteries by rub- 
bing shoulders with other DOERS. 


Special Railroad Rates 


For information in regard to the Con- 
ference, railroad rates, hotel reservation, 
etc., write to 
WILLIAM HAMMOND PARKER, Gen. Sec. 
National Conference of Social Work 
1714 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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TWO THOUSAND NEW READERS 
FOR MAY . 


is a reasonable objective for 


The JOURNAL of 
SOCIAL FORCES 


Published bi-monthly at the University of’ 
North Carolina 


if its present, readers and constituency prove their 
enthusiasm by active cooperation and if its merits 
are presented even in a partial way. Look, for 
instance, at 


THE MAY JOURNAL 


in. honor of the 50th anniversary of the National Conference, 
with its notable contributors, worthy of as wide reading as it is 
possible to obtain; indeed it becomes an obligation upon not 
only THE JOURNAL but upon all those interested in making 
new contributions to extend the points of contact for such 
\ articles as. i 
Societai Variables by Franklin H. Giddings 
Law and Morals by Roscoe Pound 
Larger Meanings of Social Work by James H. Tufts 
What are the Case Workers Really Doing? by 
Ada Sheffield 
The Interdependence of Sociology and Social Work by 
Ernest W. Burgess 
The Function of the Committee in Community Work by 
: Jos. C, Logan 
What is a Community? by Stuart A. Queen 
and important departmental contributions by Mrs. John M. Glenn, 
Professor Charles A. Merriam, Professor John M. Tillin, Dr. 


Robert Moton, and many others besides the Southern Home :’ 


F olks ina 


SYMPOSIUM ON A DECADE OF PROGRESS 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


in the Southern States—later to be continued for all the states— 
and a symposium on the programs of state conferences through- 
out the states of the nation, besides many other features as good. 


THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


will be devoted especially.to The School. and Education with a 
continuation of the series by Professor Giddings, Dean Pound, 
and others, and with leading articles by Professor Wm. H. 
Kilpatrick, President Harry Woodburn Chase, Professor Robert 
D. W. Connor, Professor Thomas D. Elliott, Mr. E. C. Lindeman, 
and others equally as good. And in 


THE MARCH JOURNAL 


you will want to read such articles as Gerald Johnson’s “ Mr. 
Babbitt Arrives at Erzerum”; Marjory Stoneman Douglas’ “’Fhe 
University and the Forgotten Curriculum”; Joseph K. Hart’s 
“The Social Responsibility of Education”; James Q. Dealey’s 
“Government in Relation to Sociology and Social Progress”; 
Jesse F. Steiner’s “Community Organization and The Crowd 
Spirit”; E. C. Branson’s “How Farm Tenants Live”; Anna 


B. Pratt’s “Should the Visiting Teacher Be a New Official? ” 
and others. : 


NEXT YEAR, OTHER UNUSUAL FEATURES—SEE THE 
MAY NUMBER FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL OFFER: As a trial subscription we will send the 
May and September numbers for the regular price of $1.00, and 
also the March number free as long as the issue lasts. Or we 
shall be glad to list you for a year’s subscription at the regular 
price of $2.50—more than six hundred double column pages of 
contributions not to be found elsewhere—all for less than one 
cent a day. ; 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL FORCES 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Art in Industry was undertaken for a very specific p 


driven Jacquard loom is a complicated tool, but its utility id 


» ism. 


‘last Silk Exposition we begin to wonder if craftsmen or women} 


explained in these words, quoting the very first sentence of th 
preface (and it is part of the reviewer's religion always t 
read the preface): “The object of the survey embodied in thj 
following report is to ascertain as accurately as possible thi 
situation existing in America’s art industries as to standards a 
design and the conditions that at present operate to limit thes 
standards. The report is based on no theory or traditional poin 
of view, but has sought to be thoroughly objective in its atti} . 
tude and methods.” ; 
We cannot read into this any intention on the part of th 
author to discuss “the future of the handcrafts” or the “real 
trend of public taste not only in this country but everywhere, 
which Mr. Lasker thinks should have been treated and on thj 
basis of which he criticizes Professor Richards’s findings. Thi \\ 
volume is concerned with a definite task and has completed ‘{))) 
we think, in a manner and with results that, barring detraci 
tions by incompetents, should be of telling value for the adi wn 
vancement of design in American industrial art. t 


fae | 


“ENEMY OR TOOL ; q 


Mr. Lasker’s view is clouded by certain incorrect or inade| 
quate information regarding mass production and the function 
of the machine. 

The machine remains a tool no matter how many belts and 
gears and dynamos may be concerned in its operation. A tach} 
hammer is a tool and a trip hammer is also a tool. The dif) 
ference is one of size or power or complexity. The powerj) 
identical with, though greater than, that of the hand loom. The 
point at issue is not that of mechanical execution, not of thd) 
means of production used, but of the design fed to the machine} 
Mr. Lasker believes with many others, we take it, that thef 
machine is responsible for the bog in which American taste was 
mired during the nineteenth century. Responsibility can hardly 
be fastened upon an inanimate thing, upon a device or mechan-) 


Responsibility for this great slump in design must be laid a 
the door of those who misused the machine for ulterior ends| 
For these abuses of the tool, the uncanny mechanism was firs 
an intriguing toy and then a golden opportunity for quick 
turnover. ; i 

Did the craftsmen come to the rescue then with fine models) 
for the machines to emulate or pattern after? To the con- 
trary, they fought the machine and still see in it their great 
enemy, instead of an opportunity. Ney 4 

The machine can do no better than seek to execute as well) 
as the craftsman. Bearing in mind the results exhibited in th 


could be found capable of producing the outstanding | weaves: 
there exhibited. Yet there lies their opportunity—to design fo 
the machine, : y 
Many demurrers are put in at once: craftsmen cannot work 
with such tools: Why not? Because they are power-driven, or 
because the hard work on them must be done by operatives? 
Have not craftsmen always had to bow to the possibilities of 
fe tools? The modern industrial art producer does the same |) 
thing. cal 
Mr. Lasker insists that design must lead and the technical 
expedients must follow. We reply that that is exactly the case,) 
and at the same time we assert that the converse must also be 
true. As the craftsman’s tools have always limited his ideal 
while his ideal always invited new inventions to improve his) 
tools, so does the modern machine limit the designer while at 
the same time the design inspires always new inventions to im= 
prove the machine. : 


IT’S PRETTY, BUT IS IT ART? f 


No, the trouble is not with the machine. The trouble lies, as 
Art in Industry makes clear, with the quality of design avail- 
able for the machine to execute, with the means available for 
training designers, with particular circumstance in given indus- 
tries, and with certain conditions best described as sociological 
which really have to do with organization, business competition, 
labor, methods of distribution and the low standard of public 
taste in the matter of design. My 

It is the sheer complexity of the machine in industrial art 
production that has prevented many from understanding 
real place and merits. Yet its complexity has but ke 


not enemies but Sree cre 
learn ‘© understand these complex ma- 
them, and to master them. If he has this 
to his credit and his design then calls for still other de- 
\ inventors will provide them literally over night. 

Nor will this mean that the craftsman doing the whole work 
mself, as an individual, can be dispensed with. In a well 
red social system, with cultural standards, the craftsman’s 
gives the keynote in design for machine production to 
In that respect our own system is certainly not well 
ered. Is it perhaps because we have ‘too few good crafts- 


among those who attack the machine but buy its products. A 
craftsman is a godsend; a poor one is less useful to the 
unity than the most humdrum union operative. 
ese are lines in which Mr. Lasker, in turn, fails to “show 
eal comprehension.” He needs above all to get a few 
ups of design on its way through the mill and a few more 
ae finished object on its way from distributor to consumer 
appreciate what Professor Richards sought to find out, and 
understand his conclusions, 


THE FALLACY OF “ ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT ” 
s 

ong other things he will find, for instance, that design 
also be subject to sociological conditions, that it may suf- 
from a capital-and-labor disease. Also he may learn that 
otion that designers should be free entirely from all re- 
ons which control other walks of life is a burst bubble. 
£ course, “artistic temperament” is frowned upon in trade. 
ought to be frowned upon anywhere. ‘Temperament has 
ie more to hamper art appreciation than lack of public taste. 
elongs in places where flowing neckties in the male and cul- 
7 ted ugliness in the female are proofs of artistic prowess. 
at is needed in design, whether in industry or elsewhere, i is 
artistic temperament but plain, solid, hard-earned artistic 
ility, which means a development of natural aptitudes, or 
le lents with the aid of work, study and infinite pains toward a 
ductive end. 

)f course designers deteriorate if they work in the same 
teadily, whether for one concern or a number. But the 
is again sociological and of a piece with similar faults 


chine, Organized industry will naturally find its ad- 
ges wherever it can at least cost of cash and effort. Fer- 
of imagination soon passes, because this means breadth of 
act and freshness of vision. 

se conditions, so far as designers are concerned, are on 
aend. They are gradually receiving a deserved and neces- 
freedom, which not only means a grace to the designers 
Ives, but signifies further an awakening among their em- 


ily, may we emphasize again the fact that Art in In- 
is a survey undertaken with a purpose stated in good, 
English, that its value lies in the fact that it is a survey, 
fi nally that as a survey it is prolific of endless advantages 

merican industrial art. Certainly Professor Richards has 
et out to prove that we need to put art into industry by 


Ricuarp L. Bacu 


a is a joy. It is a Lie Sil to read a man 


things. 

> one little criticism I want to make, namely, as to 
’s scepticism about the “gregarious” instinct, 
‘says he is not aware that there is any such 
its existence as there is of an instinct of fear or 
The evidence is not so obvious, but is 
- evidence in the universal tendency of 
groups, to play first group cooperative and 


other types of workmanship. It has nothing to do with 


‘in Industrial Aris: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


mn see ‘something — in instinct besides the tendency to do | 


ive | ames, for young men to form societies . 


“THE SHOCKING STORY 
OF THE AMERICAN JAIL 


Crucibles — 
of Crime 
By Joseph F. Fishman 


For many years the only Inspector of Prisons for the U. 8. 
Government in territory embracing the United States, Alaska 
and Porto Rico; and Independent Investigator for Federal, 
State and Municipal Governments. 


THE FIRST BOOK EVER WRITTEN TO REVEAL 
TO THE WHOLE PUBLIC THE OUTRAGEOUS 
CONDITION UNDER WHICH MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN—INNOCENT AS WELL AS 
GUILTY—LIVE IN THE JAILS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND HOW THE JAILS. ARE CON- 
STANTLY TURNING OUT MORE AND WORSE 
CRIMINALS. TIME AND PLACE ARE GIVEN. 


The Atlantic Monthly says: ‘‘Mr. Fishman has written the 
most complete and searching indictment of the Ameri- 
can jail that we have yet seen.” 


Dean George W. Kirchwey, formerly of Columbia University, 
says: “Crucibles of Crime is an important book, too 
well written to be overlooked and too damning to be 
ignored. For the first time since John Howard in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century made his appall- 
ing revelations of the conditions of confinement in the 
English county gaols, we have in this book from the 
pen of an equally experienced official a comparable 
revelation of the conditions under which prisoners are 
confined in the American county jail. It is a spirited 
performance and should find many readers.’’ 


Cloth, 300 pages Price $2.00 All bookstores or 


COSMOPOLIS PRESS, Publishers *N%. 74°" 


The History of 
Utopian Thought 


By 
Joyce O. Herizler, Ph.D. (Wisconsin) 


The perfect social states foreshadowed by the 
prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
the divinely instituted societies of the apocalyptists 
the “ Kingdom of God” of Jesus, the “ City of 
God” of Augustine, and Savonarola’s theocracy 


are examined with respect to (a) actual condi- 
tions at the time, (b) the contrasts in nature of 
the perfect states proposed as substitutes, (c) the 
ways and means of effecting the transition and 
(d) the significance which these various concep- 
tions may have for us today. 


These results are then compared with the 
theories of reconstruction of the secular Utopians 
Plato, More, Bacon, Campanella, Harrington, 
Morelly, Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cabet, 
Blanc, Owen, Bellamy, Hertzka, Wells, etc. 


$3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


Professionally directed summer course for 
community and social workers, dramatic 
teachers and little theater producers. 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATER 
and Threshold Playhouse 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Clare Tree Major Walter Hampden 
George Arliss Wm. Lyon Phelps 
Stuart Walker Robert Edmond Jones 


Direction and stage crafts taught by assisting in the 
productions of The Threshold, a professional theater 
tome ; playing eight times a week throughout the year. 

Six weeks—July 2 to August 11. Registration limited. 


Wrile for catalog C today, 
CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


571 Lexington Ave., New York 


Professional Training 
in 
Children’s Work Community Organization 
Family Welfare Court Work 5 
Medical Social Service Industrial Relations 


Psychiatric Social Work Extension Education 
Immigration Problems 


Given at the 


‘School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


18 Somerset Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
1923-24 
Exceptional Opportunities 
for 
Practice work 


Smith College Bchool for 
Social Work 


Psychiatric Social Workers 
Child Welfare Workers Community Service Workers 


Visiting Teachers — Probation Officers 
¥ Attendance Officers Family Case Workers 
at Medical Social Workers 


Summer Session—July 5, 19023 


THE DIRECTOR, 
SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


, versation turned for a moment on the beauty of the windows 


Aa ? 

Sympathy does not in the least account for the shoei 
One dog may sympathize with another dog running rou 
but that feeling would lead him to pick stones out of the wa) 
of the other dog or put them in his way if he thought he like< 
jumping over them, not to go running round with him. Sym; 
pathy with another person’s singing would not make you wan 
to go and sing with him; perhaps quite the reverse. 

Has anybody ever given any account of what the fecline 
of a chorus, crew, team, town meeting, nation, army, or me 
really are—of what is meant by esprit de corps—which lea 
out the group sense? Is there any comprehensible law o 
partnership or of corporations that does not imply the spirit 
existence not of the members acting toward each other z 
toward the public, but of the group? 

See opinion of Sir George Jessel, Master of the Rolls, 
the case of Pooley vs. Driver, 5 Chancery Division, 458, quoted 
on page 359 of my book on Play in Education. 

The thing simply can’t be done. 


JosEPH LEE 
Boston 


mi ge LD Sires: ce 
= # 


Joy in ree 


To tHe Epiror: I was much interested in noting in a | 
number of the Survey a series of articles on Joy in Work, 2 
theme whose merit entitles it a much larger attention than if 
generally receives. Not long ago I was talking with the Ma 
ter of Pembroke College, Cambridge, England, and the con- 


of the famous chapel of Kings College. He remarked to me 
that they were produced by common Cambridge craftsmer 
working at a few pence per day under the direction of masters 
who received but little more. 

I could not but think that such work is possible only to 
those who love their work and in the doing of it they so iden- 
tified themselves with their work that in the combined beaut 
of the whole the work grows in beauty and the workmen i in 
skill and character. a 

I have seen the process manifesting the same fruit in all 
sorts of fields of labor, in work highly arduous and prolonged, 
e. g. of my own mother in her country home as a farmer’s wife, 
of an early friend engaged as a farm laborer, of merchants, of ? 
teachers of men, of preachers, of mechanics—of one, a great 
physician, who once remarked to me concerning his only so 
about to enter the profession with him: “I could not think 
myself as being engaged in any other work.” 

There is no greater error than the associating so much “ 
ness and wearisomeness with the industrial round of life. E 
evil lies not in what is, but what we think it is. But it is per- 
fectly plain that the business of industry is to provide in 
opportunity, through adequate leisure and education a pro- 
vision for good entertainment for the cultivation of many a 
varied interests. The heavy stress that men now seem to lay 
upon practical training, using the word “ practical” as on 
narily employed, needs a vast. supplementation. 


F. TRINDLEY 
Sarasota, Fla. cae 


Postage Due! 


To THE Epitor: Some time since I used your column 
protest to social workers against common practice and 
of finesse on the part of social workers in sending out | 
tionnaires. ; 

Having now settled that drableos (sic!), I should i 
attack another lack of consideration on the part of professior 
social workers which merits attention. re : 

Today’s mail brings me a two cent due envelope contain 
a piece of printed matter upon which the sender—a so 
working organization ostensibly none too highly endowed fina 
cially—had already paid two cents. I assume that send 
a large issue of these booklets as first class mail was delibes 
that the calculated additional one cent cost over th 
postage was assumed as a matter of good business 
But what can be said of the business methods of this 


0 risk stirring up a prospect 
wonder if social work organiza- 
d yet, as I have intimated above, this 
ence is not. He ue. In fact, it has happened sufficiently 
en and from such diverse sources, as to make it appear to 
that a problem and not a mere error is being cited here. 
a. Prospect List 


Mt Ghariine the White Birth-Rate 


To THE Epiror: In your editorial, “Forbidden Information,” 
ary 15, 1923, you quote from my booklet, The New 
ily, which the Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics mails 
ewly married couples with a companion booklet, “ Feeding 
New Family.” : 

e first applies to the prevention of conception and reads 
lows: ‘Physicians know that any means used for the 
ntion of conception is not only a violation of Divine and 
an law, but is harmful to the health of the woman as 


‘ second part of the quotation does not apply to this at 
‘but is taken from another paragraph relating to criminal 
rtion, the whole reading as follows: ‘“ Human life begins at 
oment of conception, and its destruction is a direct viola- 
of the command, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ The state law 
s all who take part in this crime punishable by confine- 
in the state prison.” 

e birth control people do not dare advocate the practice 

is form of crime, but use more subtle means accomplishing 

same purpose with less risk. 

livine law, however, makes no distinction. . 

4 W. A. PreckeEr, M. D. 
te Registrar of Vital Statistics, Richmond, Va. 


e regret the telescoping of two paragraphs into an inaccu- 
quotation. Correspondence which Dr.. Plecker encloses 
his letter throws further light on his position, and we 
as follows: 

have watched with much anxiety the steady decrease in 
irth rate of our native-born American stock, and the 
increase of undesirable foreigners. 

ew York State showed in 1917 a birth-rate of 17 per 
of native born and the marvelous rate of 90 and 91 
gst immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe. 


d some of the New England states, and some cities, as 

w York, Chicago and Boston, into foreign settlements. 

al : Japanese and Chinese are already bringing about the 

tuation upon the Pacific Coast. 

e white population of Virginia and other Southern states 

ely of the pure American, Nordic “stock, and capable, 

vorable environments, of perpetuating the race. 

iy humble way, I am doing what I can in connection 

1 regular work, to create a sentiment in Virginia against 
uences that will decrease our white birth-rate, while 

ting mothers how to guard the health and lives of the 

Via bear.” 

THe Eprror.] 


Cleaning Seattle Offices 


THE Eprror: The article which appeared in the Gacy 
-Mipmontuy, “Scrubbing Skyscrapers,” in which con- 
ting among some of the women office cleaners in the 
financial district were described, interested me 
KS ightly less than one-third of the employes of the 
ng management concern in Seattle where I am do- 
el work, are women office cleaners. 
problem which the article raises will remain un- 
as office hours in large buildings are what they 
nd as long as social and industrial conditions are 
women have to add to family earnings. We do 
situation is a great improvement over 
article. This is partly due, of course, 
tion and consequent bad living con- 
York do not exist to anything like 
ttle, and to differences in population 
Yor k and Seattle. We like to be- 


vhis immigration and high birth-rate has already con- 


To members of this year’s graduating 
classes, and to recent college graduates: 
to students from foreign countries, and 
to social workers with some experi- 
ence, the school offers six fellowships 
of $1,200 each. These offer candidates 
in each of these groups opportunities 
to obtain nine months of training in 
New York, beginning in October. 
Your application must be 
filed before April 21st. 
Send immediately for 
application blank. 


Y 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 Hast Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered: History and Development of Social Work, 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventable 
Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems and Organi- 
zation, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Home Economics, 
Social Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
tics, Administration, Publicity and Finance of a Social Or- 
ganization, 

Field work training under professional executives. 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
given in conjunction with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
the two years’ course. 


For circulars address Miss Theo Jacobs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimoré, Maryland. 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 


One and two 


Training for leadership in Recreation. 
year course, 
Special course in Dramatics. Summer Courses. 
Write for circular” 


(Hull House) 


800 S. Halsted St. Chicago 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


309 Homer Building Washington, D. C. 


To obtain progressive legislation for physical education. 
Established at the request of a committee created by the United 
States Bureau of Education; 35 national organizations co- 
operating. Maintained by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT’ 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 


new and to experienced housekeepers—already 


in its second edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste 

Eternal Writing Ink Drawing Board Paste 

Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 

Taurine Mucilage Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 

Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
but up, and withal so efficient. 

AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street Broogjyn, N.Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


_——$$—————————— a 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 


‘ Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 


501 Fifth Avenue 


WANTED 


New York City 


Copies of Tus Svurvny for 
August 15, October 1, October 
15, 1922, January 1 and 15, 
1928, and February 15, 1923. 
Subscribers who do not bind 


their copies will confer a real favor by returning them for the use of 
Please mail to 


libraries and others who maintain a file for public use. 
THe Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC FOR MAY 
The Next Fifty Years in Social Wozk 


Articles by 
Haven Emerson, M. D. 
Robert Bruére 
Geddes Smith 
Ruth Crawford 
Bruno Lasker 
Joseph K. Hart 
cA Spring Book Section 


Contributions by 
Theodore Dreiser 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Clement Wood 
Robert W.. Kelso 
George B. Mangold 
Vida Clark 
Raymond ‘Moley 
Agnes Murray Chamberlayne 
and others 


‘contacts made in various social gatherings throughout ‘th 


ae a that laden" are eer factors that make 
statistics for our sixty-eight women show up more favor 
than those for the aie hundred and eight women in 
York. 

‘We are careful in our selection of women to do office at. H 
ing. They must pass a physical’ examination and convince oul)» » 
doctor that they have the physique to do as hard work as t 
in the hours required—the best we have been able to work oul 
We are intimately acquainted with the homes and families op 
all the women, through visits to their homes and through thi) 


year. 
They are given periodic re-examinations, and if it appe 
that this work added to their family responsibilities is injw 
ing their health, we help them to make necessary changes. / 
the women may have free medical care in case of illness, 
after six, months of service they may draw as much as 
weeks’ pay during illness in any one year. The fact that onl 
six of our women have drawn sick-leave this winter, and thre 
of those as the result.of accidents outside of working hours 
would seem to indicate that’ the work is not injurious. Every 
woman has a week’s vacation after six months of service | 
two weeks’ vacation after a year or more of service. Thi 
company has a recreation camp on the shores of Puget Souni) 
twenty-five miles from the city, where they may spend theif . 
vacations without housing or transportation charges. We havi | 
an annual picnic at the camp, a Christmas party and a sprinjh 
dance, when they have a chance to get acquainted with “a i I 
one else who works for the company. a 
Attractive rest-rooms and dressing-rooms equipped with ste 
lockers, showers and adequate dressing facilities are provided 
Each woman is furnished three attractive uniforms and a ca a 
each year—and no other dress may be worn at work. A res 
period is provided at night and in the morning, and hot coffe 
is served in our tea-room at these times without charge to hi 
women. We have a graded scale of pay, an increase beir j id 
granted at the end of six months and at the end of a year’ |} 
service. We have no definite plan after that, but have granted 
increases at the end of five and ten years. Our one wom 
who has worked for us over ten years received a $100 bonut 
and a month’s vacation, in addition to the regular increases 
at that time. Our rate of pay for this class of work is aba 
the market rate for Seattle. | 
Pay ranges from $.39 per hour to $.47, according to the 
length of service and the nature of the work. The averagilp 
monthly earnings run from $40 to $90 per month. No wom 
do any wet mopping or scrubbing ; the heaviest work is clea 
ing walls, for which the pay is $.45 and $.47. Fifty-two wom 
work shifts of from four to seven and a half hours, starting 
5:30 P. M. The others work a four-hour shift starting . 
4 A. M., dusting only. One woman works a four-hour shi 
both night and morning. a 
The 


; 


rR 
D. 


Our women are not referred to as “ scrubwomen.” 
are high-grade women, commanding the respect of the compa 
and of our tenants. One has worked with the company f 
teen years and twenty-four for more than four years. Fi 
four are American citizens; all read and write English; thir 
four, or just half, live in houses which they own. Forty- 
are married women whose husbands earn small wages or a 
intermittently employed; all the others are widows. 
“iadaaes have one or more children or grandchildren to 

or. 

We believe that further work along the lines we are foll 
ing can do much to make the condition of all women doing t 
class of work more favorable, against the time when t 
social and economic problems involved shall be neare 
solution, 

HELEN A. CARNES” 

Personnel Director for the Metropolitan Building Com 

Seattle, Washington 


Standing on Their Tails 


To tHE Eprror: I have worked this outline over sev ral 
times. What do you think of it? at: 

My main purpose in preparing it was to show that | con 
tive work is the first item in a social program. Most Progr: 
as being worked out, are standing on their tails. _ 
done. Ear sk 

The Child Federation, Philadelphia ise 


Health Teiiaodon  CeBicient life is the first consider- 
ation) 
To be born right and to grow right is the basic task. 
Upon it depends the evolution of the soul, the develop- 
ment of the mind and fitness to do the tasks of life. 
It involves prenatal care, nutrition, personal hygiene, 


_ hygiene, industrial hygiene, community hygiene, home 
hygiene, health centers, health nursing, play, physical 
training, housing, recreation. 
Social Ethics (The sense of paciiable Paconeniys, 
' justice) 
Education 
__ This involves the schools and many of the items under 
_ A, especially mental hygiene. It involves play and 
physical training because of their part in education 
and growth. 
Civics (The promotion of civic ideals and of right 
governmental action) 
Economics (The promotion of the economic independ: 
ence of the individual, Based largely on the preceding, 
especially A, B and C, and influenced by D) 
- PREVENTIVE (Avoiding dangers after symptoms have 
developed or when the inducing conditions and pre- 
ventives are known) 


all kinds. 


etc., and mouth hygiene) 

_ The most effective preventives lie under I, A. 

_B. Social Injustice be hanger! in basic ideals, customs, laws, 
ete.) 

Under preventives of an anti-social attitude, after the 
symptoms are observed: Probation, Juvenile Courts, 
Domestic Relations Courts, Prison Reform, Prevention 
of Cruelty, etc., and regulation of Child Labor, Hours 


Industry, etc. 

C. Defectiveness and Illiteracy (The preventives lie in 
_ more intensive mental hygiene and adjustments with 
environment, along with building up the body. The 

- need indicates too little done under I.) 

Civic Corruption (Changes in governmental forms, 
_ political readjustments, the development of civic ideals, 
etc. The need shows a failure under I.) 

Poverty (Prevented by regulating relations between 
_ employer and employes, improvidence, sickness, ignor- 
‘ite "ance, crime, etc.) 

-_ REMEDIAL (Therapeutic measures lie mainly under I 


‘mind and the spirit). 

Sickness (Through hospitals, dispensaries, nursing, etc.) 
‘Efficient work under I reduces the volume here and is 
_ the only way to make the problem manageable. 

_ Delinquency (Anti-social acts and attitudes) 

T "hrough » probation, indeterminate sentence, courts, 
prisons, parole, etc. (The aim in all this should be 
_ to rehabilitate, not to punish.) 

I supplies the basic remedy. 

Insanity, Defectiveness, Illiteracy 

_ (Insanity and marked defect are most generally recog- 
“nized and handled. The remedial program should 
recognize less.marked degrees of defect and illiteracy, 
which are much more possible of cure) 

or the insane, mainly custodial, though there is 
promise in occupational therapy, etc. — 

The remedy, before the fact, lies under I.. 

Anti-civic (The typical politician, the bulk of modern 
politics. The remedy lies in a proper emphasis on all 


td (Related to A, B, C and D) 

y now mainly ‘through poor relief and efforts 

¢ rehabilitation. 

with those poverty stricken and dependent 
on economic igo peat accident, neglect, 


_ mental hygiene, mouth hygiene, eye hygiene, sex 


All under I is preventive, but its object is health of 


A. Disease (Such as preventives of smallpox, diphtheria, — 


of Labor, Wages, Industrial Accidents, Health in | 


‘but also with the materia medica of the body, the 


| eAnnouncing 
Che Better Cimes Syndicate 


on Civic Development and Social Progress 


Better Times, New York’s Welfare Magazine, has 
started a monthly syndicate service of articles and car- 
toons by persons of national prominence on city plan- 
ning, public health, recreation, education, safety, hous- 
ing and other civic and social problems. “What Other 
Cities Are Doing” is a regular feature. 


Publications in 60 different cities have already subscribed for 
the service. Among the daily newspapers are the Ohicago 
Daily News, the Buffalo Enquirer and the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. A large number of Chamber of Commerce publications 
have subscribed. The material furnished saves the time of 
the editor and enables him to make the publication more in- 
teresting to its readers and more valuable to its organization 
and to its community. A number of Community Chests and 
other social agencies are also taking the service for use in 
their house organs and Bulletins. Other social agencies are 
subscribing for the service even though they do not issue any 
publications, and are releasing the syndicate material to the 
local press. 


Articles by the following persons have appeared or will ap- 
pear: Walter Camp, Dr, George EB. Vincent, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Homer Folks, President of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work ; Theodore Roosevelt, Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy ; Lawson Purdy, President of the 
National Conference on City Planning ; Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, author of “ The Story of Mankind ” Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, Chairman of the Board of the U. S. Steel Corporation ;_ 
Margaret Widdemer, and others of equal prominence, Gor- 
don Grant is furnishing a series of ‘‘When a City Sees To- 
morrow ” cartoons. 


As the Syndicate is not a commercial enterprise, the prices 
are extremely reasonable. Free samples of the material fur- 
nished and full details will be gladly sent on request to any 
one interested. The names of local publications which in the 
opinion of SuRvEY readers m ene be interested in hearing of 
this service will be appreciat 


The Better Times Syndicate, 102 Gold St., New York 


VEN a deaf man must have noticed that 
the rattle of machines has been drowned 
out by the noise of industrial dispute. 
Industry has become a family row. Why? 

‘The main business of industry,/say the engineers, 
is to produce cheap and abundant goods. The 
main business of industry, say the socially- 
minded, is the satisfaction of human wants and 
the liberation of men. And the logical next 
step in the development of social work, says 
Robert W. Bruére in the May Graphic number, 
is the rounding out of the program of human 
liberation which began in the case work of the 


friendly visitor; it lies in the field of industrial 
democracy. The well reasoned argument of a 
man who was a family case worker before he 
became an industrial expert. 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Don’t shout—I can hear you perfectly. I enclose (will 
send on receipt of bill) $5 for a year’s subscription ($2.50 
for six months). 


retary, 135 E. 15th St., New York City. 


Denver. 


THE SURVEY’S DIREC 


‘annon, president, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 


City; Miss Lena R. Waters, executive secretary, The Johns Hopkins 


Hospital, Baltimore, Md, Organization to promote development of social 
work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. \ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly American 
Child Hygiene Association and Child Health Organization of America)— 
Headquarters, 532 17th St., N, W., Washington, D. C,; Administrative 
Offices, 370 7th Avenue, New York. Herbert Hoover, President; L. 
Emmett Holt, M.D.; Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas D Wood, M.D.; 
ist, 2nd, 3rd Vice-Presidents, respectively; Corcoran Thom, Treasurer; 
Philip Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary. To promote health among chiidren 
from conception to maturity—this to be accomplished through cooperation 
with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and other health workers; by 
dissemination of scientific information and teaching methods in schools, 
through conferences, addresses, pamphlets, publicity material, and a 
monthly magazine, ‘‘ Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice-president; .E. C. Lindeman, executive secre- 
tary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of country life. Membership, $3.00. ~ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 


secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year, Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. E. R. Cass, General Sec- 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social hygiene 
movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat prostitution and 
sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the campaign against the 
venereal diseases; to advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs. Annual membership dues $2 including monthly journal. 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
Director, 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A League of children’s 


‘agencies to secure improved standards and methods in their various fields 


of work. It also cooperates with other children’s agencies, cities, states, 
churches and other ‘Stoups to work out worth-while results in phases of 
child welfare in which they are interested. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
aaa For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A na- 
tional civic movement for promoting citizenship through right use of lei- 
sure. It will, on request, help local communities work out leisure time 
programs. H. S. Braucher, Secretary. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 


| THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
- ERS—Miss M. A. C 


Jordan, president; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 


tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 


hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


- AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. S. 


Macfarland, Rev. 
New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St., 


‘HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 


principal; F, H. Rogers, treasurer; W. H. Scoville, secretary; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a state nor a government 
school. Free illustrated literature. | 4 , 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 1200, Branch offices, Chicago, Atlanta, 

Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. Fancher; Gen- 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tur Survey. Jt helps us, it identifies y 


_ eral Secretary, John R. Mott. The. Committee-maintains a staff of 


Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound meth 


ay 


tive and traveling secretaries for service in the interests of the Y¥ 
Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. — ay 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN 
QUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, Executive Director, 52 Bangs i) 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric clinics, visiting teache 
work, and training for these and similar services; to conduct related studies 
education and publication; and to interpret the work of the Comm 

wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. ; 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Offcers} 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secretary 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of Centr 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York, This organizatio 
was formed in 1912 as a nationai association of all legal aid societies ai 
bureaus in the United States to deyelop and extend legal aid work. Co 
of Proceedings of convention in December, 1922, including report on r 
tion between social service and legal aid, may be had on request. | 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E, Speer, President; Miss Mabel Cratt 
General Secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. This org: 
ization maintains a staff of executive and traveling secretaries to c 
work in the United States in 1,152 local ¥Y.W.C.A.’s on behalf of the 
dustrial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, Colored and young 
irls. It has 174 American secretaries at work in 55 centers in the Orien 
atin America and Europe. The National Board also maintains a Nationa 
Training School of graduate type at,135 East 52nd Street, New York Cit 
for the professional training of its leadership. The traiming is given ii 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lecture worl 
(generally given in the summer session) and nine months practical ex 
perience on salary under supervision. The advanced course requires a ft 
year of resident academic study, upon the successful completion of whicl 
a professional certificate is granted. Special emphasis is placed w 

training in group work. ; ’ 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1312 Massac 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. | 2 | ; 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. hee ase hI 
Departments—Education Laws and Legislation, Social Action, Pres 
and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National Council of Catholic Me: 
and National Council of Catholic Women.) e Bik 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 Nineteenth Street: 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (i i 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investi: 
tions. Works for improved laws and administration; children’s ¢ 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Ann’ 
membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes monthly bulletin, “ 
American Child.” : f 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Charies F 
Powlison, general secretary, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates ant 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condit: 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in ci 
munity, city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare 

paigns, etc. : nf 


} 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIEN 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Frankwood E, Williams, med. dir. 
Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervow 
and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology) 
psychiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies 
“Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $2 a year; ‘‘Mental Hygiene Bulletis 

monthly, $.25 a year. , Ane ten 


Dr 
1 
t 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. SOCIAL WORK—Homer Folks 
President, New York; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin: 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the principle: 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of _ Servies 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in perm 
form the Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
fiftieth annual meeting and Conference will be held in Washington, 

May 16-23, 1923, Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BL 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
secretary; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., Ne 
York, Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectu 
publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Incl 
New York State Committee. POM 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St., N 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary. Promotes legislation for enlij 
ened standards for women and minors in industry and for honest produ 
minimum wage commissions, eight-hour day, no night work, federal 
Bon good and packing industries; ‘‘ honest cloth ” legislation, Publicati 
available. ; as 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. ¥ 
secretary; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comp 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher an 
democratic organization of neighborhood life, Oy, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., | 
Seventh Ave., New York. For development and , 
health nursing. Maintains library and educational service. 
azine, “‘ Public Health Nurse.” Bae 


j Gotial service ‘among Negroes. 
sworth Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive 
(27 — ork. Establishes committees of white 
Beers Ae wo _ community problems. Trains Negro 
ublishes ae Gesercniey *—a “Journal of Negro Life.’ 


aia WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 

president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
ecure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to advance 
te of the American people through the departments of Child 
Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific, Temperance 
ion, Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
eh “The Union Signal,”’ published at Headquarters. 


ATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

ne Honorary President; Mrs. Maud Swartz, President; 311 South 

| Bivd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in the work shop 

u ugh organization and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
ation given. 


ROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 

nm Ave., New York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S: Braucher, 
P apecial attention given to organization of year-round municipal 
Information available on playground and community 
ctivities and administration. 


OPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
ition for all. C. G. Hoag, secretary, 1417 Locust St. Philadelphia. 
ship, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 
le study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
: Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conferences, the 
enics Registry, and Wecture courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
'g, president; B. N. Colver, secretary. 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Con- 
s—John M. Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ts: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, Library, 
reation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publi- 
tions of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
e3 expensive form some of the most important results of its work, Catalogue 


KEGEE INSTITUTE—An ‘Institution for’ the training of Negro 
ith; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 


lea and methods. Robert R. Moton, principal; Warren Logan, treas- 
A. I, Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


KERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF “AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
cretary, 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 


Wi here Is The eAoney 
— Coming From? 


i "pro reprints from articles in THe Survey 

which answer practical questions on how to 
organize and conduct federations of social agencies, 
wher and why federations have succeeded. 


ne Financial Federations 
By Wiittam J. Norton 


Director the Detroit Community Union 
Fundamentals of Federation | 
How Shall They Be Organized? 
What Agencies Shall Be Admitted? 
What About National Agencies? 
one hel pie aaa eae 


Wilfor Peaera iid 


- By Epwarp T. Devine 
Socata Editor Tue Survey 


a How Not To Do It: Philadelphia 
The Mid-West Spirit: Louisville 

cre Where It Works: Cleveland and Detroit 

¥ a iste General Considerations 


123° 


| ook Rena | 
A Pansnesd from page 108) 


. economic experiments now going forward under the British 


mandate have given world importance. The historical events 
of the last few years are described by an eye-witness, and pen 
sketches are given of many interesting people and places. Out- 
standing problems are discussed with discernment though not 
in every case with sufficient thoroughness for the student of 
politics. The book is briefly introduced by the late Lord Bryce. 


POVERTY—-A STUDY OF TOWN LIFE, by B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
New Ldition. Longmans, Green & Co. 496 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid 
of the SURVEY. 

It is surprising that Mr. Rowntree has thought it worth 
while to issue a new, unrevised edition of his famous book, 
reprinted from the 1902 edition with only a new preface. Not 
only have his own subsequent studies added greatly to his and 
our knowledge of the economic and social causes, of destitution, 
but the standards on which his “‘ poverty line” was based have 
altered, both as regards the conception of normal requirements 
of life and scientifically established physiological minima. The 
optimism that pervades the new preface also is surprising, 
coming from one so intimately acquainted with the facts, and is 
explained only by the exclusion of all but the most material 
considerations of welfare. 


AMERICANS IN EASTERN ASIA, by Tyler Dennett. 
725 pp. Maps. Price $5 postpaid of the SuRVNY. 


Macmillan Co, 


A comprehensive, authoritative and non-partisan review of 
American policy towards the Far East to the end of the nine- 
teenth century—showing the failure and dangers of isolated 
action and the need for cooperation both with the oriental and 
the European powers to insure the peaceful development of 
China, Korea and Japan in the interests of their own peoples, 
of American commerce and of humanity. Mr. Dennett in a 
previous smaller book has proved himself an observer of reali- 
ties in the East; to this the present study adds a keen power 
of historical criticism. 


THE LAND QUESTION SOLVED, by Robert Murray. 
non Smillie. Labor Publishing Co. 61 opp. 
8 y 


Foreword by 
Paper. Price 


One of several recent attempts to reconcile the principles of the 
single taxers with those of the land nationalizers. Its main 
proposal is for a form of land nationalization which neither ex- 
propriates present owners without compensation nor makes a 
compensation which would merely create a new form of per- 
petual economic privilege at the expense of the community; 
namely, a grant of fifty years’ use of land from the date of 
national purchase, free of rent. 


FAREWELL TO AMERICA, by Henry W. Nevinson. B. W. Huebsch. 


13 pp. He 4 50 postpaid oes the SURVEY. 
Mr. 2 good- 
humored hola of hate—‘‘ Good-bye to standardized villages 
3 good-bye to miles of advertisement imploring me in 
ten-foot letters to sleep with innocence in The Faultless Night- 
gown... Good-bye to the invariable slab of ice-cream 
. good-bye to the indiscriminate appetite which gulps 
lectures as opiates, and ‘printed matter’ as literature . . . 
I am going home!” 


- . 


PARENTHOOD AND CHILD NATURE, by dna Dean Baker. 
millan Co. 178 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the Survyry. 
A text book for parent training classes which, the author sug- 
gests, should be held by every Sunday School, for the purpose 
of instructing parents in the training of children at home. It 
deals with the physical, mental, social and spiritual life of the 

child trom birth to twelve years of age. 


Mac- 


HOT CORN IKE, by James Lb. Ford. HEH. P. Dutton & Co. 


Price $2.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
A story of New York’s famous Eighth Ward in the days when 
bossism was in its first flower. Mr. Ford writes genially but 
without subtleties. The villain of his novel i is a hypocrite who 
goes in for social work. 


300 pp. 


FINANCIAL GIANTS OF AMERICA. VOL. I and VOL, II, by George 
F. Redmond. The Stratford Co. 388 pp to Vol. I; 349 pp. to Vol. 
II, Price $5.00 per set postpaid of the Survuy 


Brief and rather platitudinous stories of ie men who have 
made big business fortunes in the United States. 


¥ 


April 14th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case worker trained in 
standard school social work. Field ex- 
perience preferred. Eastern Pennsylvania 
city near Philadelphia and New York. 
Salary $1,500. 4439 SuRvEY. 


WANTED: Experienced settlement 
workers, social case supervisors, public 
health nurses, dietitians, welfare executives, 
for salaried appointments everywhere. If 
you need workers in your organization, you 
will find ours a superior service. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Aznoe’s Central Regis- 
try for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chi- 
cago. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Secretaries, Dieti- 
tians, Housekeepers. Miss Richards’ Bu- 
reau, Box 5, East Side, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED: Capable, refined, protestant 
woman as dining room matron in an Or- 
phanage. Must like boys and know how to 
handle them. Salary $60.00 per month and 
living. 4451 Survey. 


WANTED: October Ist, Boston; wo- 
man resident, experienced in _ settlement 
work, to teach cooking and nutrition classes; 
also to participate somewhat in social activ- 
ities. 4454 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Stock-keeper to take charge 
of supply room. One who has had previous 
experience with a social agency or institution 
preferred. In answering, give experience, 
references, age and salary required. Jew- 
ish Welfare Society, 516 North 4th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Capable, refined, young 
protestant woman as nurse and general as- 
sistant in an Orphanage. ‘Training un- 
necessary but previous experience with sick 
children essential. Salary $60.00 per month 
and living. 4452 SuRVEyY. 


WANTED: Jewess, Yiddish speaking, 
with case work experience to take charge of 
Jewish Social Work in small midwestern 
town. Excellent opportunity for construc- 
tive work and self development. 4455 Sur- 
VEY. 


A LARGE East Side Philanthropic and 
Educational Institution needs several club 
leaders (women) who understand the needs 
of Jewish girls, and who have had actual 
experience in conducting clubs. 4460 Sur- 
VEY. 


WANTED for Music School Settlement, 
Chorus Director (female) to take charge 
and to develop the Chorus Department. 
Resident position. Must be good musician 
and experienced in voice training. This 
position offers the opportunity for creative 
work. 4456 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now, 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich, Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
. 4 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
‘RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch, 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
consecutive insertions. Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


Copy for the next issue should be in by 


‘summer months. 


Discounts on three or more 


New York City 
112 East 19th Street. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: By Eastern agency doing 
family case work and child-placing, a case 
supervisor, $1800; family case worker, 
$1500, and visitor for boarding-homes 
$1500. Experience and college training re- 
quired. 4457 SuRVEY. _ 


FIELD WORKER wanted for Jewish in- 
stitution caring for deaf children. _ Work 
could probably be arranged on a part time 
basis. 4462 SURVEY. 

WANTED: May Ist, household manager 
for New York Settlement. Education, re- 
finement and special experience or training 
essential to success. 4464 SURVEY. 

NEW YORK SETTLEMENT will have 
space in residence April 15 for young wo- 
man interested in social problems. Board 
at the rate of $50.00 a month. 4465 Sur- 
VEY. 


A Community Church near New York 
City, whose membership is open to all 
irrespective of belief, wants a leader 
for at least half-time work. Need not 
necessarily have theological training. 
Work will be largely organizational 


and social and particularly direction 
of work with children. Work will in- 
clude leadership of Sunday service but 
speakers will in general come from 
outside. Address White Plains Com- 
munity Church, White Plains, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
cation Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


ASSOCIATE WANTED 


Physician Alone Wants Associate 


- either sex, financially independent, to organize 


and manage Health Center, “Teaching the 
Gospel of Health.” One intending to make it 
a life job. P. O. Box 61, Fenway Station, 
Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE MAN desires position as 
Executive or Financial Secretary. ‘Twelve 
years’ experience in social work. Four 
years in organizing and _ conducting 
financial campaigns. Familiar with insti- 
tutional management and the organization 
and operation of Social Federations and 
Community Chests, Protestant. Married. 
Exceptional references. 4441 SURVEY. 

WOMAN EXECUTIVE, age 35, gradu- 
ate college and school of social economy; 
secretarial training and experience, one 
year in family work and community or- 
ganization; desires position in research 
work, preferably requiring traveling or 
residence in foreign country. 4459 SuRVEY. 

YOUNG TEACHER with pleasing per- 
sonality wishes position as traveling com- 
panion, tutor or camp worker during 
Can leave June 25th. 


4470 SuRVEY. 


_ League or Community Organization woul 


- April 15, Ic 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED — 
(Continued) ‘ 

WANTED: Superintendency of a Chil-|/ 
dren’s Home; dependents or delinquents.) 
Public experience—twelve years’ executive) 
work with children; two years’ state an 
government employ; organization and ‘st; 
tistical work. Graduate student and form 
teacher in state university. Also qualifi 
by training and experience to superinten 
small farm and school work in connection 
with a childen’s home. Age 38, married, 
in middle western city. 4450 SURVEY. 
MAN of 36, with social welfare ex- } 
perience, wishes executive secretaryship or’ | 
other administrative or sub-administrative/ 
position. Such a connection with a Civic 


be very desirable. Settlement or Institu- 
tional work gladly undertaken, Would al 
be exceedingly glad to undertake individual 
work among children or young people, hav- | 
ing been connected with a child-protecting |f 
organization. Any location considered, | 
Will also be glad to consider offers for | 
summer or camp work. 4458 SURVEY. 


pees 


DIRECTOR of Jewish Community 
Center desires similar position. Eight 
years’ experience; University gradu- 
ate; local and national references. 
4466 Survey. 


| 


with boys desires immediate connection | 
with an organization caring for dependent 
or delinquent children. Opportunity for 
constructive and progressive work given | 
first consideration. Capable grade school | 
teacher. Best of references. 4447 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college and school of 
social work graduate—speaking Russian, 
French, German, Spanish—desires position 
research work about June 1, preferably in- | 
dustrial. 4448 Survey. : 


SUPERINTENDENT, Christian man, 
with years of training and successful execu- 
tive experience in institutional work with | 
children open for appointment. 4432 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED Social Service Worker ~ 
desires connection with Jewish Organiza- | 
tion, Preference given to smaller commun- _ 
ity. 4440 Survey. ; 


ENERGETIC young man, college grad- | 
uate, with several years’ experience, desires | 


Boys’ Worker position. Available in June. — 
Best references. 4463 SURVEY. } 


Bee eS ee 

SOCIAL WORKER with several years’ 
experience with delinquent girls as parole 
officer, desires position, 4421 SuRvEY. 


EXPERIENCED WORKER 3 


pee rennet ch arn 


ar) 


eet 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 
BOR PROFIT.” Bookist Su eajuess ee 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 


c. 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un-— 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo, ; 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS e 
wanted for. publication. Submit prethie ‘ 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, 


rea, tt, ee Poe 


that’s the way a house built all for show is 
described. To the street it puts up a handsome 
front —fresh, white paint and smooth green 


Queen Anne or Mary Ann 


but that they are burned—destroyed forever. 


For germs travel — 


some in water; some in milk; some by air; 


lawns. 
Go around to the back, and 


~ you get another story. 


There are many 
Queen Anne Towns— 


the main business and resi- 
dence streets are clean and 
shining. Well-kept parks 
and squares are show places. 
But go around to the back 
streets—to the alleys, to 
the vacant lots—and you 
get another story.. Rubbish 
heaps, tin cans, refuse, dirty 
stables and stagnant water 
are breeding places for dis- 
ease Catriers. 


_A town can be clean— 


The Three FFF’s 


“The three F’s in the transfer of disease 
are Flies, Food and Fingers,” says a leading 
sanitarian. He considers a knowledge of 
the three F’s more important than the old 
curriculum of three R’s. 


Flies—The common house fly—bred in 
filth—carries on its legs thousands of 
germs. The fly lights on your baby— 
leaving its deadly germs. It gets into 
milk—poisoning it. 


Food—Food handled by unclean hands; 
food exposed to dirt and flies, becomes 
contaminated, and may plant the germs 
of disease directly in the human system. 


Fingers—The fingers collect germs and 
dirt from stair rails, from car straps, from 
shoes, rubbers, from ordinary objects in 
every day use. And the fingers are con- 
stantly making trips to the mouth. 


thousands use the common 
house fly as an_ airship. 
Others hop with the flea. 
Some of the most dangerous 
come with the sting of a 
mosquito, while your ten 
fingers are the favorite trans- 
port of many, many thou- 
sands from anywhere and 
everywhere direct to your 
mouth. 


Stamp out disease — 


by cleaning-up dirt and filth 
where disease germs breed. 


Be one in your town to 
start a great town-cleaning 
drive this Spring. Get your 
neighbors interested in 
making your town a safe 
place in which to live. Help 
to teach those in the care- 


_ clean. 


only as its back streets are 


The disease bred 


| less house the value of sani- 


in dirty places is ever a 

menace to the big house on the hill. So how- 
ever clean the street and however good your 
neighborhood, you cannot protect your family 
from malaria, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, spinal 
meningitis, hook worm, and other germ diseases 
except by making the back of your town as 
clean and sanitary as its front. 


As a City Father— 


don’t stop with having dirt and danger removed 
from one spot to another. That is not cleaning- 
up. That is only stirring-up. You should see 
that rubbish and germ-breeding material are 
not only collected from every spot in the town 


tation. oN 
Every City Mother should ©. \ 
remember — eas 
that the 


snow-white house and . 
nursery she provides for her baby, = 
may be made dangerous by the dirt 
from the unclean places. Unless 
all of a community is clean, no 
part of it can be entirely safe. 


Start the war on dirt today with the 
world’s greatest weapons against “< 
disease—Fire, Soap, Water and |i! 
Vigor. ie 


Figures show that wherever the 
Sanitarian holds sway, disease has 
been lessened, the death rate 
cut down, and the average life 


lengthened. 


In the interests of its policyholders 

the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company wages perpetual warfare 

4 m the carriers and breeding 

ces of disease germs. In 1922 

ft cond © Community 
n-Up Campaigns. 


The 17,000 Agents of the Metro- 


politan are 17,000 Champions of 
Community Cleanliness and Sani- 
tation. Health Boards and civic 


~bodies everywhere are calling on 


them for help in carrying on Clean- 
Up Days and Clean-Up Weeks. 


Have a great Spring Cleaning in 
Your Town, too! Let the Metro- 
politan Agents in their daily round 
of visits to the homes of policy- 
holders, help you te enlist your 
householders in the Campaign. 


Don’t wait to swat the fly—stamp 


out her breeding places. Keep 
highways and bywaysclean. Build 
a big Spring bonfire. Let it spread 
until the dirt from every corner is 
burned—not just moved from your 
premises to somewhere else. 


Ask the Metropolitan Agent how 


to do your part. He will be glad 
to aie] you. The Company will 
be glad to send ‘ “Clean-Up” litera- 
ture to public agencies, to town 
authorities and to householders. 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Published by 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 


Washington Beckons 


The 50th Anniversary Session of the 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Washington, D. C., May 16-23 


Washington beckons --- you ---to a great 
conference. To a searching analysis of a half- 
century’s work. To a fact-facing measuring of 
results. To a visualization of the jobs ahead 
and a search for tested and proved methods 
for carrying them into effect. 


Every hour of the Conference---from the 
first ‘‘call to order” until adjournment on 
May 23---something vital, something you can- 
not afford to miss will be going on. 


It will be a Conference of men and women 
from all parts of America and from several 
foreign countries, who have the courage to 
challenge their own formulae. 


It will be a Conference aimed at a closer 
application of the principles of cooperation, 
of mutuality, of enthusiastic desire on the 
part of each to give impetus to the work of 
the other---a finer weaving of the woof and 
warp of this fabric called Social Work. 


Washington beckons---you. It offers new 
friendships and a revival of the old; it will 
give you a birdseye view of the other fel- 
low’s experience and clarify the issues of 
future programs of work. 


If you haven’t received the Conference 
Program, send for it now. Make your ar- 
rangements as soon as possible---and go. 


Special Railroad Rates 


If you wish further information in regard to the Conference, railroad 
rates, hotel reservations, etc., write to the General Secretary and full 
particulars will be forwarded immediately. 


WILLIAM HAMMOND PARKER, General Secretary 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
1714 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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